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When good is not good enongh 
graduate to a 



Perhaps you'll decide this year that your present boat isn’t good enough for your 
needs, Visit your Century dealer. He offers a choice of eight of the world's most 
distinguished runabouts , , . all new for 1960, Luxurious conveniences never before 
thought possible in runabouts are now included as standard or optional Century 
equipment. Interior beauty and exterior lines have reached a new pinnacle of 
Century's renowned uniqueness. This is the year of all years to graduate into the 
finest class of runabouts ever created. See the new 1960 models at your local 
Century dealer. Write Department A for literature. 


EIGHT NEW CENTURY THOROUGHBREDS FOR 1960 


RESORTER 19' (Lower left)— Revolutionary folding padded sun 
lounge. New storage console under center dash. Unique optional top 
Chrome stern boarding ladder, optional. Luxury for every kind of 
water activity. 

ARABIAN 19' (Lower right)— Ingenious new interior design has 
bucket seats forward, rear seating along sides with (aiding activity 
bar between. New storage console under dash. New optional stern 
boarding ladder. 

RESORTER ie' (Upper left)— The traditional favorite of champion 
waterskiers with an entirely new look. Upholstered foredeck. Sports car 
instrument panel with cowl-type dash. Convertible top, optional. 
RAVEN 22' (Upper center)— An entirely new off-shore utility with 
satin-black lapstrake hull, raked stem and flared bow. Sleeps two below 
forward deck. Optional equipment: new stern seat that converts into 
lounge and includes self-draining ice-box and diagonal bait well; 


completely equipped galley console; new navy-type folding top and 
side curtains. 

CORONADO 21' (Upper right)— Overwhelming beauty. Without 
peer in performance. Fast, nimble, safe. Extraordinary in appearance 
as well as riding comfort. Optional sliding hard-top. Seats nine. Up 
to 33S hp engine choice. 

NORDIC 19' (Not illustrated)— Another new lapstrake design 
with raked stem and flared bow, new higher windshield. Choice of more 
power for higher speeds. Navy-type folding top and side curtains. 
Optional rear seat has bait well icebox underneath. 

PALOMINO AND ROAN 15' OUTBOARDS (Not illustrated) 
—Genuine African mahogany planked with beautiful completely 
Lipho/stered I'nlenbrs. Choice of natural or deep cherry finishes with 
matching upholstery colors. 55 hp and up. 
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CENTURY BOAT COMPANY, Manistee, Michigan, Sister Ships to Cruis Along Cruisers 

General Sales orfices and Showroom 1S60 Broadway, New York 23, New York 
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WHAT DOES 

THE LARK HAVE THAT 

THE OTHERS DO NOT? 

IT HAS SIX BODY STYLES: the world’s only full line of new dimension cars . . . 
Convertible, Hardtop, 4-Door Station Wagon, 2-Door Station Wagon, 4-Door Sedan, 
2-Door Sedan. Who else has them? And with pleated vinyl or fabric upholstery 
IT HAS POTENT PERFORMANCE, EXTRA ECONOMY: Zero to sixty in 9.5 
seconds with The Lark V-8 and 4-barreI carburetor. Take your choice. The Lark V-8 that 
topped all other eights in the most recent Mobilgas Economy Run or the Super Economical 
Six for even greater savings IT HAS MANY UNUSUAL FEATURES: For 
example, three transmissions, reclining seats that fold into beds, front seat headrests, hill- 
holder, Twin Traction (for driving through snow, ice, sand or mud), choice of axle ratios— 
a list as long as your arm IT HAS PROVEN PERFORMANCE: 150,000 Lark 
owners have driven a total of over 750 million miles under every conceivable road and 
weather condition. Result is: no "bugs” to iron out, no "hidden” mechanical faults, no 
problems for new owners. Lark repair and maintenance costs arc far below the automobile 
industry' average. How am you go wrong on that? 

THE LARK OFFERS MORE OF WHAT YOU WANT THAN ANY OTHER NEW DIMENSION CAR-SEE YOUR STUDEBAKER DEALER FOR THE EVIDENCE! 

LOVE TEA STUDEBAKER 



Cover: Jerry Lueae ► 

This handsome youngster, 
whose deep-set green eyes ap- 
praise the world with a calm 
and steady gaze, is the year's 
top college basketball rookie. 
His story starts on page 34. 

Photograph by Jerry Cooke 
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► On the eve of a new winter 
tour, last year's low-scoring, 
big-money winner, Art Wall, 
is the golfer to beat. Alfred 
Wright scouts the cast of pros 
who will tee off in California. 
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16 New York’s Decline and Fall 

A mournful wail about sport in the Big Town, 
where (he best is second-best 

20 The Torture Must End 

Showmen meeting this week can save the Ten- 
nessee Walking Horse. By Alice Higgins 

22 The Stage Is Set at Squaw 

A first look in color at the facilities for next 
month’s Winter Olympics 

34 A Is the Grade for Lucas 

Ohio Stales’ prize sophomore earns high marks on 
the basketball court and in the classroom 

42 Friends, Lend Me Your Ears 

The sad plight of an owner u'ho didn't bet a dime 
the day his horse finally won a big bzcndle 

44 Open Windows in the Ice 

It may be cold outside, but an oil stove and huck- 
lebuck keep a Minnesota angling house warm 

60 New Magic in an Ancient Sea 

Carleton Mitchell wanders the Virgin Islands by 
boat and turns up many surprises 


► Harry F. Guggenheim, a 
man who has put his brains 
and money to good philan- 
thropic use, tells Editor Whit- 
ney Tower about his racing 
success with Cain Hoy Stable. 


► Arizona's unique Desert 
Museum recently was endan- 
gered by mining grants. .John 
O'Reilly tells how citizens of 
thatstate (and 26 others) won 
a victory for conservation. 
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tion. Second-class postage paid 
at Chicago. III. and at additional 
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15 Coming Events 
28 Events & Discoveries 
38 Ski Tip 
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42 Horse Racing 
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68 Fat on the Back 


AeknoicUdgmenU on page 6 
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BROWSE HERE 

...for important current books 
you have been anxious not to miss... 
for other good books you have long 
promised yourself to read. ..for valu- 
able sets that should be part of every 
library ... and for practical books you 
may need in your home or office. 



lOS. ACT ONE bf 
MOSS HART. ( Re- 
tail price SA) 




116. THE COM- 
ING OF THE NEW 
DEAL by ARTHUR 

JR. Vd.' n.‘ [Re- 
tail price S6, 75) 




10 I. EXODUS by 

l.ro.': I RIS. (Re- 
tail price $4.50) 


109 . rr s GOOD 

TO BE ALIVE by 
BOY CAMPANFLLA 

Illustrated, (Re- 
tail price $4.50) 



185. THE NATU- 
RAL HISTORY OF 
LOVE by MORTON 

M. HUNT. (Retail 
price $5.95) 


13S. THE COM- 
PLETE WORKS 
OF O. HENRY 

2 vnls. (Retail 
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123. ATREASURY 
OF SCIENCE EUi- 
led by HARLOW 
SHAPLRY. (Retail 
price S(i.95 ) 


129. THE DEAD 
SEA SCROLLS by 
MILLAR BURROW'S 


136. THE COM- 
PLETE SHERLOCK 
HOLMES by CO- 


118. P E T E R 
FREUCHEN'S 
BOOK OF THE 
SEVEN SEAS I Re- 
tail price $8.95) 




102. DOCTOR 
ZHIVAGO by 

BORIS PASTERNAK 

(Retail puce $5 ) 


106. THE YEARS 
WITH ROSS by 
JAMTS THUrBI-.R 
Illustrated. (Re- 
tail price $5) 


114. WHAT WE 
MUST KNOW 
ABOUT COM- 


120. THE NEW 
WORLD by WIN- 
STON S. CHURCH- 
ILL. Vol. II. (Re- 
tail price $6) 


183. THE CAVE 
by ROBERT PI NS' 
WARitHN. (Retail 
price $4.95 ) 


133. A ST I L t- 
NESS AT APPO- 
MATTOX by 
BRUCR CATTON 
(Retail price $5) 



103. THE WAR 
LOVER by IcillN 
iirRSi'Y. (Retail 
price $5 ) 


INSIDE 
USSIA TODAY 

) JOHN CUN- 


11S. THE CRISIS 
OF THE OLD OR- 
DER by ARTHUR 
M. .SCHLRSINCinR, 
JR. Vol. I of Tie 
Age of koejerelt. 
(Retail price $Ci) 


84. THE M A- 
AUDERS by 
HARLTON OC- 
URN. JR. (Rcuil 

irice $4.50) 


134. THE COM- 
PLETE SHORT 
STORIES OF 
MAUGHAM 2 
rols. (Retail price 


$12.5 



Each vol. $1 


140. FIRESIDE 
BOOK OF FA- 
VORITE AMERI- 
CAN SONGS Edi- 
ted by MAROARFT 
B. BO.NI. (Retail 
price $5) 


4 SPriRTS 


Jan H 
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BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 


OFFERS YOU ... IN A SHORT TRIAL MEMBERSHIP 


ANY FOUR 

FOR EACH* 





IF YOU AGREE TO BUY FOUR ADDITIONAL BOOKS DURING THE NEXT YEAR AT THE 
MEMBERS' PRICES. ..WHICH AVERAGE 20% LESS THAN THE REGULAR RETAIL PRICES 

s 


142. THEIR FIN- 
EST HOUR by 

CHURCHILL. Vnl. 

II. (Retail price 
46,50) 


146. TRIUMPH 
AND TRAGEDY 

by WINSTON S . 
CHUftCHIIl.. Vol. 
VI (Retail price 
46.50) 


ISO. STUDIES IN 
THE PSYCHOL- 
OGY OF SEX bj 
HAVELOCK ELLIS 
2 vnls. (Retail 
price 412.501 

Each vol.$1 




156. ENCYCIO- 
PEDI A OF THE 
OPERA by DAVID 
rwcN. (Retail 
price $7.50) 



161. THE NEW 
JOY OF COOK- 
ING by IRMA S. 
ROMRAUER and 
MARION R, BECK- 
FR. (Retail price 
4-4.95 I 



1S8. GOREN’S 
NEW CONTRACT 
BRIDGE COM- 
PIE7E by CHABLiS 
H, OORFN. (Re- 
tail price 4-I.95) 



159. VOGUE'S 
BOOK OF ETI- 
9UETTE by MIL- 



163. WINNIETHE 
POOH ond THE 
HOUSE AT POOH 
CORNER by A. A. 

Both Vols. for $1 


GOOD SENSE FOR EVERY READING FAMILY 

THE PURPOSE of fhis suggested trin! membership is to demonstrate two 
things by your oii’ii ex/iericHcc : first, that you can really keep yourself 
from missing, through oversight or overbiisyness, books you fully intend 
to read; second, the advantages of the Club's Book-Dividend system, 
through which members regularly receive valuable library volumes— either 
completely wiihout charge or at a small fraction of their price— simply by 
buying books they would buy anyway. The offer described here really rep- 
resents “advanced” Book Dividends earned by the purchase of the four 
books you engage to buy later. 

3+c The four books you choose will be sent to you immediately, and you 
will be billed one dollar for each volume (plus a small charge for postage). 
5+c You have a wide choice always— over 200 Selections and Alternates 
during the year. 

sje if you continue after buying the four books called for in this trial 
membership, with every second Club choice you buy you will receive, 
without charge, a valuable Book-Dividend averaging around $7 in retail 
value. Since the inauguration of this profit-sharing plan, $220,000,000 
worth of books (retail value) luve been earned and received by Club 
members as Book-Dividends. 


* eV! 


n a member. Therealter 1 need 


Included in this ii — 

than the publisher's price, and Irequently |i 
purchase. If T continue. I am to receive a buuK-uiviacnaT wivn 
everi^SMond Selection — or Alternate- I buy (A small charge Is 

A Double Selection or a set ol books otTered* to members at a 
special combined price Ls counted as a slnole book in reckomna 
Book-nivldoiid credit, and in fulfllline the membership obliiatlon 
to buy four Club choices. 

INDICATE BY NUMBER THE FOUR BOOKS YOU WANT 

□ □ □ □ 


..Zone. .. Stale.. 


^Trademark Reg. V.S. Pat. OS. aytd in Canada 
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faces in the crowd 


SCOREBOARD 

A roundup of the sports infonnation of the week 


FOOTBALL -Somf^ 375,000 fans (anti millions 
watching on television i kickprf off New Year 
with the Bowl (tames (ssc page. 5.^1. In Cot- 
ton Bowl, unbeaten Syracuse tliii theex[>eot- 
etl, ro|)(Hl I^onghorns of Texas University fur 
23 14 victory, in first two minutes scored on 
longest pass play in major bow! history, 87 
yards. In Hose Howl, Washington Huskies 
ran down Wisconsin Badgers in one of big- 
gest upset.s in 4(j years of Rose Bowl play, 
snapped out 14 -8 triumph. In Sugar Bowl, 
Mis.sis.sippi held I>SU's Billy Cannon to 
eight yards in six tries, shut out Tigers 21 -0. 
In Orange Bowl, the passing attack of Geor- 
gia carried the day for 14 0 over an other- 
wise equal Missouri. In Gator Bowl. Arkan- 
sas All-America halfback Jim Mooty took 
the sting out of Georgia Tech Yellow Jack- 
ets when he scooted 19 yards in third quar- 
ter to break up 7 7 tie for 14-7 victory. In 
all howl games, including Bluebonnet and 
Liberty Bowl a week earlier, competing col- 
leges made estimated $2,410,000. 

TRACK & FIELD -Some top U.S. Olymp'c 
prospects began warming up for their assault 
on Rome this summer at Suc»r Bowl meet in 
New Orleans. Dyrol Burleson. University of 
Oregon sophomore, knocked three seconds 
off Sugar Bowl record for 1.500- meter Olym- 
pic distance with brisk 3:48.5, beating out 
former fellow Oregon University track star 
Jim Grelle. Dave Sime sprinted 100 meters 
in 10.4. Other performances proved to be lit- 
tle more than warmups. Bobby Morrow, lop 



BURLESON BREAKS SUGAR BOWL RECORD 


man in 1956 Olympic Games, placed third 
in 40fl-iTieter behind Eddie Southern, who 
clocked a 48.3. Dun Bragg, holder of world 
indoor pole vault mark (15 feet 9S inchesi, 
l>iaced third with a 14-foot 4-inch vault. 

RODEO Jim .Shoulders, champion all-round 
cowboy who led readers through rodeo in- 
structional (SI. Dec. 21,1. gave practical 
demonstration to best rodeo riders in the 
country and 50,000 spectator.s at National 
Rodeo Finals in Dallas. Right up to final 
round he had .stiff competition in hull riding 
event from Bob Wegner, Ponca City, Okla., 
who had collected 15.713 points by the lOth 
and last round, only three points behind 
Shoulders. In lOth. Shoulders showed his 
championship form, .stuck to his bull while 
Wegner was dumped on the seat of his jeans. 
The victory pushe<l Shoulders’ winnings for 
year to over $38,000. Other 19.59 cowboy 
champions; Harry Chaner.s. steer wrc.stling; 
Jack Bu.schbom, bareback bronc riding; 
Jim Boh .Mtizer. calf roping: Casey Tibbs, 
saddle bronc riding, 


FOR THE RECORD 


n Squari- 

DICK TIGER, Bril ink Empire miildieweiijkl ehniii- 
piun, IO-ruun<l Uerixion nrer Hally Mim>, Ckirago. 
KR>!NY LANE, l-round KO over Buy I.aneMUr. 
ll■ellerlre^'Jhll<, Minneitpolif. 

CHESS BOBBY FISCHER. G.F. Ckampionship, 
uitk SH-J eevre, fur third alraiyhl year. 

06G SHOW IMPERIAL CROWN ROYAL, 
oirnetl by J. U'lPiaw Freidlin, Fnlurily Slakt of 
\7neriean .Spiiniei Clnh, New York. 

FOOTBALL — V’/£IP arer Wiley 47-1(7, 
Prairie V'ieir Hwrl, Iloiiflan. 

MIDDLE TENNESSEE STATE over Presby. 
Icrian il-li, Tangerine Bond, Orlando, Fla. 

W EST over Ear! ii-i !., Shrinegame, San Franeifeo. 
.M.\.rOR COLLEGE ALT^STARS over Small Col- 
lege .■ill-Sinrs SJ-il, AU-Ameriea Bowl, Tiirsan. 

HOCKEY MONTREAL fimt, DETROIT am( 
TORONTO tied for second, BOSTON third in 
NHL slandinijs. Lust u'Mt's sroree: Boston 4, 
New York .1: .Ifonlrcnl . 1 , Toronto i; Torortlu 4, 
Detroit Boston 7, Nete York .1; Chiragoi, De- 
troit i; Chieago 4, Toronto S; Montreal 6, Bos- 
ton S; New York ft, Montreal 3; Toronto 4, Chi- 
cago 0; Delroil 4, Bo.ston 3. 

U.S. OL YMPir TE.AM om Army k-n, Hunting- 
Ion. N. y. 

HORSE RACING -O.V-A iVD-OiV.' tik.lOO Orange 
Howl Handicap, I l /I6m. inl;40 J/5, byonelength 
oter .S'triilmaf, Tropical Park, Fla. Steve Brooke up. 
OLE FOLS: SHT.iSO Malibu Slakes. 7 f. fn 1 :23. 
till one length over Bagdad, Santa Anfla, Calif. Bill 
Boland up. 

WILLIE SHOEMAKER, fifth National Riding 
litte, vilh .1i7 victories. Second: Bob Ussery, with 
£93; third: Frank .Vor»ieii«, leilh tS£. 

swiMMiNG-B.AST orer West /JS-J49 w East- 
West meet; MIKE TROY. Intliana University, 
iforW IlO-yaril butterfly record, in l.'OO.SJ; Fort 
Laiiderilale, Fla. 

TENNIS /?A.Vf.-l,VA7’H.4.V KKISHNAN, India 
over Barry MarKay 7-S, 4-6, 6-.i, 6-4 for Men's 
Singles lilU, .4*»nn Lawn Championships, Calriittn. 
M:\RI.A BUENO over CAriXinc Truntan 6-4, 
6 4,- NE.M.E FRASER over Bob Howe S-C, 6-6, 
7-0, Western .Australia championships, Perth, Ai<«- 
Iralia. 

MILEPOSTS -AWARDED; GODFREY EVANS, 
6/fi/irDr/ bul carefree wicketkeeper who played for the 
-All-England team 91 limes in lest mate.hc.i and 
elainieil 1,020 iriekels before his retirement, a CBE 
‘Commander of Order of British Entpire) in Brifain'ji 
New Year Honors List, for services to erickel. 
DIED: FA USTO COPPl, 40, champion r.yrlisl of 
Italy considered by many greatest racing cyclist of 
all lime, of bronchial pneumonia, al Tortona, lialy. 
Coppi's sudden death was a Iragrily to millions of 
Europeans u-Ao rcreroi him as the ideal, all-round 
cyclist. Coppi, who had a phenomenal heart rale 
‘:I0 lo iO beats a minute), was only cyclist to irfn 
both Tour de France and Giro d'ltalia in the same 
year. He diil it twice, in i;H9 and I9ii, was hon- 
ored with tilie Championisaimo. 

DIED: MURRAY CKOSSLEY GRICASON. SS, 
assistant iithletir director al irnAi! Forest, following 
automobile aeeidenl, Greensboro, N.C. Oreason was 
one of IV'dte Forest’s outstandijig athleUv. He fornrtl 
t£ varsity lellers in football, baseball, bo-^telAnll, 
>/ iir Wake Forest basketball roach for 33 seasons, was 
voteil .SouiA«rn Conference Coach of the Year in 1 953 
after his letim won the conference champinnship. 

DIED: POLY NESI AN , 17, IGeakness Kin««r 
amt 0 K/»(fniiiiTi(i 7'AeroMj(A6ffii sire (Native Dancer, 
Barhizon, hnbros), from ini«/i«o( obstrurlion, al 
IraDryinon'sOalliiher Farm, Leiingtan. Polynesian 
wan £7 races, was i« the money 47 owl of 58 statts, 
■ ' ' t. In 1955 sic of his 


■i-uenr-olds were stakes winn 
valued al 1 million dollars. 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 

6 --A.P., Johr G, Hemmcf, Phil Boih, Mo^Os Rosealeld, 
5i- louij Posi-Oisoolch, Perrsylvonia Slate Unuefsttv, 
Robe't Poisneoj from fiapliO'Cuillurreiie, Bjrton 
WcNeelv: 8 — Woypef. KeHy los Angelas Timei, The 
New Yort Timoi; 11 — Bruce Roberts-Chorlo'ie Ob- 
server, A.P.: 1 2— Woller Doran: 1 8— U.P I 1 9 -U.P.I. 
i2l, Arthur Ooley, Douglos Hoaewold-llfE: 20 -drow- 
in.) Dy MO'C Simonti 32, 33— drowirg$ by Aioy, 34 
34-Jetry Coo«, 58--dtowingi by Burt Silverman. 
42 .'ror.uis Miller LIFE, 44-47— Coles Phlniey, 48 
Sleoheo Bloke, 50 54 —Carroll Seghers II from 
Ropho Gu llu-ne-le; 55— Robert W, KeMey-UFE, 56, 
57 — Harry Chose-los Angeles Times, Ed Pierce Miomi 
Daily News 121, U.P.I.. Ben Olender-los Angeles Times: 
59 — Franv ‘.erner, 63 — map by Joe Kaulmon; 64- 
66 -Cailcion Milchell. 68 David BolcOelder. 



KU.SBKl,!, TAYLOR, 13- 
year-old golfer from 
Roxboro. N.C., took 
on field of 283 other 
young golfers from 10 
states in Donald J.Ross 
Junior Champion.shiji 
at Binehiirst, N.C., 
Iteaf them with 18-hole 
total of 73. 


KAHF..\- lEOWLAND. pert 
and graceful 18-year- 
old figure skater from 
Sun Valley. Idaho, 
showed fine form in 
new $4 million Olym- 
pic arena at Squaw 
Valley, won Senior 
Ladies event in Facific 
Coast championships. 




JUSTIXA BBICKA, 16, 
tennis southpaw from 
St. Louis who was run- 
ner-up in 1958 Na- 
tional Girls Indoor 
championship, took 
1959 title at Brook- 
line, Miuss., with 6-1. 
6-2 victory over Tory 
Frel2, Harrisburg, Pa. 


ARTHUR KNAPP JR. of 
Larchmont, N. Y.. took 
to his dinghy Agony 
in Manhas.set Bay YC 
frostbite regatta, in 
second day of race.s fin- 
ished 4-3-4-1-1 over 50 
other skippers for win- 
ning low score of 38 
points. 



AULT, 19. Co- 
lumbia University 
sophomore from Cran- 
ford, N.J., checkmated 
his way to four victor- 
ies. no losses, to lake 
National Intercolle- 
giate Chess Champion- 
ship at Pennsylvania 
State I.iniversity. 


I’AULFKEREof Belgium, 
driving Cooper C limax. 
took off after England’.s 
Stirling Moss driving 
Cooper Borgward in 
1 50-mile South African 
Grand Prix, caught 
Moss in closing laps of 
race to sip in first by 
38 seconds. 


TOM MALONEY, 48. 
West Point gymnastics 
coach and director of 
National Gymnastics 
clinic, was named to 
coach U.S. Olympic 
team. He rates squad 
among five top nations 
despite small number 
of U.S. competitors. 
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Harry Belafonte's versatility as a singer 
of folk music and his innate sense of 
drama have never been more forcefully 
projected than in this album. It’s his first 
devoted entirely to spirituals, and he ranges 
triumphantly over a wide variety, from 
the tenderly lyrical to the all-out jubilant. 

There’s nothing random about the Ames 
Brothers' decision to do an album of Latin mu- 
sic.They’ve taken many a sentimental journey 
below the border, sung with rhumba bands, 
and in general have carried on a long-time 
love affair with the Latin -American world. 

This delightful Spanish spree is the result! 




FIRST 

RECORD HITS 
OF THE 
GOLDEN 60’s 
...ON RCA VICTOR 

In Living Stereo and regular L.P 



Della Reese’s musical personality shows 
proud evidence of a background of gospel, 
blues and band-singing. Today her style is 
one of the most distinctive and versatile 
on records. Warm or swinging, she's at her 
best in this, her RCA Victor album debut, 
featuring standards arranged by Neal Hefti. 

As a Nashville native, Chet Atkins had a 
running start on country-style music. He’s 
moved right along, too, and is now a gifted 
performer of pop, classical and Spanish 
music. In this case, Mr. Guitar settles com- 
fortably into the groove beloved of beat- 
buffs. Packed with kicks for teen-agers. 

TV has become a primary showcase for our 
finest jazz musicians. The music they pro- 
duce is keyed to the tense, often violent 
world of the private eye, the police detec- 
tive, the astronaut. Mostly, though, it's just 
very exciting music. The Buddy Morrow 
band wraps up this brand-new collection. 





Henry Mancini hasn’t 
been content to bask in 
the fame of his “Peter 
Gunn” recordings. In- 
stead, the composer-con- 
ductor has assembled 
a 35-piece orchestra 
starring some of today's 
best jazz soloists. His 
aim: to add the special 
Mancini touch to the 
hallowed big-band sound 
of bygone days. A sound 
idea it turns out to be, as 
this new album proves 
in choice performances. 



the world’s greatest artists are on...R,CAMcTOR, 
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BASKETBALL’S WEEK 

by MERVIN HYMAN 


THE TOURNAMENTS 

It was holiday tournament time and many 
of the nation’s major college teams packed 
up iheir considerable talents and headed 
off for foreign parts in search of gold and, 
in some instances, prestige. There were 
surprises, but CjiHforniu and Cincinnati, 
among others, returned home in fine fettle, 
noisy acclaim still ringing happily in re- 
ceptive ears. 

The Los Angeles Classic, a new and 
tiossy tournament, had the best attrac- 
tion— a rematch between NCAA Cham- 
pion California and runner-up West Vir- 
ginia. The stage was set after Cal trounced 
Illinois 62-48 and squeezed by USC 65 -61 
in overtime, and West Virginia, led by 
Jerry W'est, the agile performer who does 
most things better than other people, beat 
Stanford 66-47 and UCLA 87-73. Once 
again, California’s shrewd Fete Newell, 
the most a.slut.e defensive strategist in 
the business, had the answer. He slowed 
down the breaking Mountaineers with a 
clinging man-to-man which gave West 
Virginia only 39 shots al the basket. 
W'hile Darrall Imhoff, the biggest Bear, 
and G-foot 4-inch Bill MeClintoek con- 
trolled the boards, Ballhawk Tandy Gil- 
lis played West nose-to-nose, held him to 
one field goal and eight points a.s Cal 
won 65-45. 

For a few shocking moments, hustling 
Iowa (a surprise 80 75 winner over NYU in 
the semifinal i ha<l unbeaten Cincinnati on 



CONTROLLING BOARDS, California’s 
leaping Darrall 1 mholT snares bail in Bears’ 
strategic 65-45 win over West Virginia. 


the run in the Holiday Festival final at 
New York. With Ron Zagar and Mike 
Ileitman, a pair of speedy little backcourt 
geniuses, driving through the loose Bear- 
cat defense, and 6-foot 7-inch Don Nelson 
rolling off the pivot, the vigilant Hawk- 
eyes surged to a 28-17 lead midway in the 
first half. But then Oscar Robertson 
took over. I’oker-faced and as graceful as 
ever, he jumped, drove, twisted and re- 
bounded magnificently, finished with 50 
points and a new Festival record and 
pulled Cincinnati to a 96-83 victory. But 
even with all the superlatives that were 
heaped upon Cincinnati’s amazing Wiz- 
ard of Aahs, there were enough left over 
for St. Bonaventure’s Tom Stith and Si. 
Jasi-ph’s Bob McNeill. Stith piled up 48 
points in a 96 -86 con.solation win over 
Manhattan, added 42 more to help the 
Bonnies whip St. John's 95-78. McNeill, a 
cunning playmaker, dazzled the fans with 
his deft behind-the-back passes, matchless 
dribbling and unerring sho(5 as St. Joe’s 
lost to Cincinnati 86-77 in the semifinal, 
ran over NYU 78- 65 to take third place. 

The Dixie Classic began and ended 
with an upset. Uukc wrapped up Utah’s 
fast break in a tight one-three-one zone, 
hemmed in Billy (The Hill) McGill and 
whomped the visiting Redskins 63-52. 
However, the Blue Devils couldn’t solve 
North Uaroiina’s zone combinations and 
lost 75 53 in the semifinal. Meanwhile, 
Preacher Bones McKinney, gesticulating, 
grimacing and suffering, whipped his 
Wako Forest sophomores into the proper 
frenzy, and they beat Holy Cros.s 80-71 
and Dayton 61 50. In the final, the 
Deacon.s tormented North Carolina with 
a 7'5-minute stall before Billy Packer, 
a talented 5-foot lO-inch sophomore, cut 
loose for 17 points as Wake Forest sur- 
prised the Tar Heels 53-50. 

Indiana’s fasl-moving Hoosiers scooted 
pa.st Maryland 72 63 and then caught 
Louisville lagging and trounced the home- 
Lowners90 71 for the Blue Grass title. And 
Western Kentucky’s towel-tossing Ed Did- 
dle satisfied his sweet tooth in the Sugar 
Bowl, where his Hilltoppers beat Missis- 
sippi State 61-50 and Tulam* 71-C7, pre- 
senting him with his 699th and 700th 
victories (see 7 >ai;c SI ). 

Iowa State, figured to be no better than 
an also-ran in the Big Eight, had the rest 
of the conference agonizingly reappraising 
their chances after the Cyclones bumped 
Kansas Slate 74-73, Colorado 55 41 and 
Kan.sas 83-70 in the preseason tourna- 
ment at Kansas City. 

Utah State, preparing to bid for Skyline 
honors, used its springy front line of Jerry 



CONTROLLING BALL. Cincinnati’s soar- 
ing Oscar Robertson, who scored 50 points 
on Iowa in New York, aims a jump shot. 


Schofield, Cornell Green and Tyler Wilbon 
to snatch reViounds while 5-foot 10-inch 
Max Perry popped in field goals and ran 
through the All-College field at Oklahoma 
City. The iron-legged Aggies outscored 
Niagara 75-65, Wichita 75 68 and host 
Oklahoma City 75 -59. 

A slender, intense, almond-eyed young- 
ster with a skillful fallaway jump shot, 
Carroll Brou,ssard served warning that 
Texas A&M is a serious contender for the 
Southwest Conference title. The handy 
sophomore led the unbeaten Aggies past 
TCU 72-61 and Texas 84 74 and then 
dropped in a 22-footer with 13 seconds to 
play to heal SMU 58-55 in the final. 

Other tournament finals: Queen City 

Canisius 80, Wisconsin 65; Providence In- 
vitational -Providence 83, Georgetown 55; 
Keystone-- Temple 65, Penn 53; Hurricane 

Miami 87, Xavier (Ohio) 69; Richmond 
Invitational — South Carolina 86, Lafayette 
85; Gator Bowl — Georgia 69, Florida State 
66; Poinsettia- The Citadel 77, Furman 
73; Motor City Detroit 92, We.stern 
Michigan 72; West Coast AC — Loyola of 
Los Angeles 70, Santa CJara 60; Far West 
Classic — Oregon Stale 60, Oregon 56. 

THE EAST 

While NYU and St. John’s retired to lick 
their Holiday Festival wounds, St. Jo- 
seph's leaped right back into the arena 
to beat Manhattan 82 -76. The precocious 
ITaw'ks blew a 16-point lead, but John 
Egan and slick Bob McNeill supplied the 
late lift. 

Villanova continued unbeaten, turning 
back Boston College 81-67 for its seventh 
straight with the help of 32 points by 
sophomore Ilubie While. Holy Cross took 
co7itinued 
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Languorous licantv' is the trade-mark of the Caribbean. Nothing takes 
the place of being tliere . . . nothing tafcc.v yon there like Pan Am! 


Only your dreams get you there faster... 


Pan Am Jets- fastest by far to Bermuda, Nassau, and the Caribbean 



In only 1% hours from New York, yon can be in 
Bermuda. Or fly Pan .-\in |ct Clippers* from either 
New York or Miami to the beautiful islands of Nas- 
sau, Puerto Rico, Dominican Republic or Jamaica. 

Fly first cla.ss or tourist service. Call your Travel 
Agent or any of Pan American’s RO offices in the U. S. 

or Canada. •Tn.dc-Mark. R..*, U. S. Pal. Off. 


BERMUDA — 1% hrs. from N. Y. 
NASSAU-2 hrs. 35 mins, from 
N. Y.— 40 mins, from Miami. 

PUERTO RICO —3 hrs. 25 mins. 

from N. Y.— 2 hrs. 10 mins, from 
Miami. 

Pay only 10% down on tourist round taps ai 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC-3'A 

hrs. nonstop from N. Y.— one-stop 
service from Miami, 

JAMAICA — l‘A hrs. from Domini- 
can Republic— 1 hr. 25 mins, non- 
stop from Miami. 

DW as S105 from N.Y. . . . Sao from Miami 



New safisfaclion at every turn ! 

There's so much to please you about Olds for ’60! The 
most satisfying ride you ever tried . . . serenely smooth, 
incredibly silent. The sparkle of new color inside and 
out, radiantly fashioned for the Rocketing Sixties. The 


super agility and spirited performance of the Premium 
Rocket Engine on all Super 88 and Ninety-Eight 
models. All in all, you’ll find Oldsmobile for 1960 the 
newest height of satisfaction! 



THERE'S NOTHING LIKE A NEW CAR . . . MAKE YOURS A ROCKET! 



With every Dynamic 88 . . . 

Rocket action — regular gas savings! 

Here's the thrift you asked lor! The all-new 
Regular Rocket Engine, standard on every 
dollar-saving Dynamic 88 model, delivers 
Rocket “Go” on regular, lower-cost fuel. You 
save about a dollar a fill! Try a ’60 Olds no\^, 
... at your local authorized Quality Dealer’s. 


oldsmobile 


'ISION. GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 



BASKETBALL'S WEEK coiriiniied 

a crack at the Ivies and ouilasted Dart- 
mouth 82-77 as soph sharpshooter John 
Foley and Tim Shea each scored 25 points. 
But Temple was unable to handle George 
Washington's pint-sixed John Feldman, 
who accounted for 27 points, and bowed 
to the Colonials 101-65. The top three: 

1. ST. JOSEPH'S {S-2} 

2. NYU (6-2) 

a. VILLANOVA (7-0) 

THE SOUTH 

Kentucky's Adolph Rupp has had few 
cheering moments thi.s season but, for 
a couple of hours last week, he enjoyed 
himself immensely. The crafty old Baron 
shifted Bill Lickert to backcourt, sent 
Lickert and Bennie Coffman driving off 
a double pivot for 55 points between 


TOWELING TO TRIUMPH, Wake For- 
esl’a McKinney agonizes. Western Ken- 
tucky's Diddle hides during tense games. 

them, tightened up his defenses, and the 
Wildcats upset Ohio Stale 96 93. How- 
ever, not even Rupp could figure out a 
•way to handle the Buckeyes’ Jerry Lucas 
(sec page Si), who scored 34 points 
and properly awed 13,000 basketball-wi.se 
Lexingtonians with his graceful, fluid 
accuracy. 

But none of Rupp’s wile.s could help 
when Georgia Tech came to town to 
open the Southea-slern Conference race. 
Aware that the Wildcats had them beat 
off the boards, the re-snurceful Yellow 
Jackets attacked deliberately to make ev- 
ery shot count (Roger Kaiser and Dave 
Denton split 36 points), harassed Ken- 
tucky into bumbling errors with a hawk- 
ing, collapsing defense and won 62-54. 

In other SEC openers, Auburn beat 
defending champion Missis.sippi Slaie 
64 -48 for the Maroons’ first home lo.ss 
in 35 games; Tennessee outran Vander- 
bilt 72-60; Mississippi beat Alabama 
86-77: Tulane edged Georgia 76-74; 
Florida defeated LSI' 73-63. 

North Carolina, still trying to find it- 
self, sagged in each half, but Captain 
Harvey Salz picked up the Tar Heels 
with 21 clutch points and boosted them 


to a 76-65 victory over Notre Dame. The 
top three: 

1. WEST VIRGINIA (10*1) 

2. GEORGIA TECH (S-l) 

3. WAKE FOREST (7-2) 

THE MIDWEST 

The Big Ten race was barely under way, 
and already co-favorite Indiana and dark 
horse Iowa were stooping to pick up the 
pieces, Purdue’s sophomores, especially 
Terry Dischinger, came of age unbeliev- 
ably fast to tumble Indiana 79-76. Min- 
nesota, one of the least likely to succeed 
in the Big Ten, slugged Iowa 70-61. 
Meanwhile, back at Madison, Michigan 
Slate rolled over Wisconsin 91-79, But the 
Spartans are headed for trouble. No. 2 
Scorer Art Gowan-s and Guard Jim Be- 
chinski lost the battle of the books and 
will sit out the rest of the season. 

Bradley lured St. Louis into its comfy 
Peoria gym and hit the Billikens with a 
fistful of baskets to bring them down 86- 
64 in a vital Missouri Valley game. Chet 
(The Jet 'i Walker had the hotte.st hands, 
pushing in 21 points for the Braves. Cin- 
cinnati returned home to give the neigh- 
bors an eyeful and managed to beat Day- 
ton’s ball control game 70-63, thanks to 
Oscar Robertson’s 32 points. 

DcPaul, sailing .serenely along with 
eight straight, ran smack into rough- 
tough Loui.sviiie, failed to rally in time 
and lost 75 -74. The top three; 

1. CINCINNATI (10-0) 

2. BRADLEY (S-1) 

3. OHIO STATE (7-2) 

THE SOUTHWEST 

While the hurly-burly Southwest Confer- 
ence prepared for heavy firing, Arizona 
State’s Border contenders warmed up 
their shooting arms with victories over 
Santa Barbara 77-57 and Abilene Chris- 
tian 102-83. The top three: 

1. TEXAS AAM (8-0) 

2. SMU (7-3) 

3. OKLAHOMA CITY (8-3) 

THE WEST 

use’s Trojans, who almost turned the 
trick in the Los Angeles Cla.ssic, finally 
caught up to California and snapped the 
trap shut on the prideful Bears 65-57, 
thus ending the nation's longest winning 
streak at 25. Correctly figuring he had to 
restrain Cal’s Darrall Imhoff off the offen- 
sive board.s, Trojan Coach Forrest Two- 
good got the job done with Sophomore 
Ken Stanley and Jim Hanna while John 
Werhas scored 14 points. 

Idaho .State, which seems to thrive on 
adversity, hardly )nissed a step when 
Playmaker Alan Morris and Coach John- 
ny Evans parted over training rules. The 
Bengals pu.shed over Coiorado Stale 58-51 
and Wyoming 68-58 in their own invita- 
tional round-robin. The top three: 

1. CALIFORNIA (9*0 

2. UTAH (10-1) 

3. use (8-3) 


These books 
deal with a 
very delicate 


subject 



The books are traiiitional drink 
recipe books. The delicate sub- 
ject is how to make a Martini— 
probably the ^vorld’s most popu- 
lar (and controversial) cocktail. 
Controversy to the contrary, the 
books do acknowledge Gordon’s 
Gin to be the original base of a 
classic Martini ... as well as many 
other classic Gin drinks. It was 
the subtle dryness and delicate 
flavor of Gordon’s Gin that in- 
spired the Martini. First distilled 
in 1769 — still traditionally dis- 
tilled for authentic quality! 
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MEMO from the publisher 



By Paul Larson, 

President of Larson Boat Works, Inc. 


Today’s outboard runabout is made up of 
over 100 compromises. Most everyone wants 
a fast, powerful, stable, seaworthy, safe, 
roomy and quick turning outboard boat that 
can be trailered easily. Designing of my 
“Larson boats” is like breeding a thorough- 
bred. We know that we want her to be fast 
and tough with plenty of stamina. We know 
that she must run on all waters and with <lif- 
ferent power and loads, we know that she will 
be use<l for cruising, water skiing, and fish- 
ing. The great Seaman-designed Sea Bright 
Skiff was perfect for a special purpo-se — that 
of negotiating big surf. Not so today, every 
boat must be all-purpose. 

One of the main “se- ( '' 

crets of success” in the 
fiberglass Larson line is v 

of a long search for a 

design that combined the vital five ”5” fac- 
tors -Speed with Stability, Seaworthiness, 
Safety and Strength. 

The 8 to 10 reverse lajxs on the bottom of 
each I.arson hull pull bubbles of air under 
the hull to break the water surface tension 
and give better speed, acceleration and level 
planing with les.s power. We have a special lap 
channel that thrusts solid water at the prop. 

In a turn, the lap.s act as tiny keels and 
allow for safe, comfortable, bankerl cornering 
instead of side-skidding. If big or choi)t3y 
waves are under the hull, the laps cushion the 
shock. In fact, you can hear a soft “squish” 
sound as the hull enters the rough water. The 
total effect of the hull do.sign i.s great sea- 
worthiness. Women especially appreciate the 
solid stability of our boats on the water. 

The Larson lapline hull has several other 
side benefits such as holding down spray and 
greater strength because of the shape of 
the laps. 

Great boats do not come 
from paper covered drawing 
boards. The lake is the place 
for developing an outstand- 
ing performer, We pul all 
of our experimental hulls 
through months of tests. We 
refine and polish up the design until wc get 
exactly what we want in a Larson. 

Knowing that we men do not have all the 
answers, we take our wives, familie.s and 
friends along to gel their judgment on such 
things as comfort and convenience. Now this 
program sounds basic compared to high pow- 
ered missile research, but it works very well. 
We take plenty of time to work out the prob- 
lems, and we are not satisfied with mediocre 
results. 

I am a designer, not a salesman, but before 
you invest in a boat, I urge you to compare 
hull performance as well as interior trim and 
arrangement. Take demonstration rides and 
notice the difference in Larson. 


Notice the differ 


Larson Boat Works in Little Falls, Minn. • 
Nashville, Ga. • Ontario, Colif. • Casper, 
Wyo, • and Courtaulds Moulded Products 
of Canada, Limited, Cornwall, Ontario. 




A bove (and below) the call of duty, 
Associate Editor Coles Phinizy 
dived under the three feet of ice on 
Minnesota’s Kish Hook Lake to re- 
cord by camera, as part of his ice- 
fishing story this week, the fish’s-eye 
view. Describing the act, he said, 
“Suddenly you feel you’re 
in Miami Beach,” a ther- 
mal phenomenon sudden- 
ly I can’t report without 
a shiver, especially since 
Phinizy emerging had to 
break the ice over the hole 
through which he’s just 
submerged. 

Phinizy believes that 
mostsummertimean glers, 
passing through the lake 
country of our northern 
tier of states in winter, probably stand 
in awe of the serene and cracking cold 
and then dream, beyond the white 
snow and blue ice, of a greener season 
when these apparently still waters 
will be jumping with fish. “But,” he 
says, “they’re jumping now.” 

How is another part of his story, 
but that they are jumping can be no 
surprise to Dr. Paul Robert Need- 
ham, University of California pro- 
fessor of zoology-fisheries, who has 
devoted a lifetime to studying fish, 
with emphasis on getting into the 
water with them, summer or winter, 
warm or cold. Ilis conclusions, bearing 
on trout and their conservation, will 
appear soon in an article by Robert 


de Roos. This is just one of the sev- 
eral forthcoming articles on fish and 
fishing which I’d like to take this 
chance to mention. 

In further pursuit of the trout, we’ll 
have the alluring case— documented 
by Basil Heatter— of those in the 
Chilean and Argentine 
Andes, where streams run 
as fast as their fishes grow. 

Then, with the opening, 
for most of us, of the 
fresh-water fishing sea- 
son, comes a three-part 
interpretive and instruc- 
tive article on wet-fly fish- 
ing. Illustrated by Antho- 
ny Ravielli, it is written 
by Vernon S. Hidy, who 
sat, as it were, at the wrist 
and reel of perhaps the greatest mas- 
ter of wet flies, James E. Leisen- 
ring. 

On the salt-water side, the uni- 
versal fish is the shark. Among fishes, 
where comparisons can sometimes be 
really odious, it is all teeth and no 
brains. It’s one that man would as 
soon live without. But its dangerous 
profusion makes it one that man must 
learn to live with. When Sports Illus- 
trated adds the shark to our port- 
folio of fish profiles, we will tell, among 
other things, the best ways to do it. . 

Plus, of course, the news of fish 
and fishermen as it happens in tour- 
naments, competitions and the luck 
of the cast. 



COLES PHINIZY 
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Koch’s new 1960 Fiberglas luggage is as sleek, trim and 
durable as a jet wing, yet is lighter than ever. It is 
fashion-designed and precision-engineered for men and 
women who travel a lot. 

Koch offers unprecedented interior packing capacity : 
up to 2 V 2 cubic feet, 25" width, 20" height. No wonder 
it keeps clothes in wrinkle-free press ; is a joy to pack, 
a pleasure when you get there ! 


Overniter $55.00 

Women’s Cosmetic Case .... 59.50 

Women’s Pullman 75.00 

Men’s 2-suiter 85.00 

Men's Flight Case 65.00 


Plus other popular models 


Koch is the only luggage crafted of solid Fiberglas with 
the same exacting skill as the more than 300,000 carry- 
ing and storage containers produced for industry and 
defense. Rugged and smart, it is as resistant to travel 
abuse as luggage can be. See your luggage dealer or 
write Dept. NA for dealer information. 
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"learn to ski" 

■tvmkd 


YOUR CHOtCE OF ANY WEEK 
Starting every Sunday 
from now through March 27 


FOR RESeRVATIONS; 

Address Mr. Winston McCreo, Mgr., 
Sun Volley, Idaho (or phone Sun Vol- 
ley 3311) or Union Pacific Railrood, 
Room 2681, Omaho 2, Nebr., or see 
your travel agent. 




Skiing's most popular feature, "Learn to Ski" 
Weeks pioneered by Sun Valley, is back agoin. 
Talk about fun value, this is it I Accommodations in 
Chalet Dormitory ... all meals in continental buf- 
fet .. , six days of ski lessons ... all ski lift rides 
. . . outdoor, warm-wafer swimming , . . dancing, 
music ond evening entertainment ... ^ i 
all for the one low price of . 


710 

(Rail Fare Extra) 



What is YOUR Choice 

Fiberglass or Aluminum? 






.Send TODAY for the big, new full 
color 1960 Crks i i.iNi.R Catalog! 
More than 40 rRi:sTi.iNiiR models in- 
clude fishing bouls. open cockpit run- 
abouts. luxuriously tippoinlcd family 
runahouis. convertibles and cruisers 
. . . built w'iih fiberglass or aluminum. 
Send to 

849 First St. N.E., Little Foils, Minn. 

849 Queen Si. E., Slrasburg, Vo. 

849 Creslliner Ave.. Morrllton, Ark. 

849 Canbor Street, Woterloo Ont,, Conado 



SOOTHES "OUTDOOR LIPS" 

Even the toughest outdoorsman 
has one vulnerable spot — his lips. 
Wind and weather roughen lips — 
'Chap Stick' soothes them fast! 
Medicated —"personalized.” Ameri- 
ca’sNo. I lip balm, 35^ •.ou c-iax 



Makes your lips fee/ great! 


WEED ’em and FISH! 


subm 


weeds which foul up motor VJ 
propellers, tangle fishing ./ 
gear, with R-H Weed 
Khap-20, Granular 2,4-D. 

Inexpensive, easy to use, 
sure results. For free in- 

Reasor-Hill Carporstien, Box 36 SI, Jacksonville, 
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COMING EVENTS 


January 8 (o January lU 

All (im« are b'.S.T. 


★ Cnlor leleeisioH ‘W, TeleHsion ■ Network railio 

Friday, January 8 

BASKETBALL lcuU<>Ke1 

ITLA at California. 


.Vofthwestern Ice Yacht .‘^ssn. Reua'ls. Osh- 
kosh, Wis. 'throusth Jan. lOi. 

Los AiikcIcs Boat Show, Los Angr-W Ithrough 


'• Harrington vs. ftrtcga, welters, 10 rds.. 
■ .\Iad. Sq. Garden, New York, HI ir.m. (NBCi. 

I.oa Angeles Open, $1)7,500, Los Angiles 

Ithrough Jan. 1 1 

SKATING 

Kiistern Kigure Skating champs., Lake I'laeid, 
N.V. ilhrough Jan, Uli. 

SKIING 

l’..S. Olympic Alpine final trials, men & women, 
Asiten, Colo, 'through .Ian. HI). 


Saturday, January 9 

BASKETBALL rcollegC) 

Bradley at Wiehirn. 

(.'incinnuti at Tulsa. 

Detroit at Notre Dame. 

(• Indiana lit Ohio State iRig Ten Regional, 
Siinris Network).* 

C* Kansas State at .Missouri Hlig Might Regional, 
Stiiirus Network >.* 

North Texas Stale at Si. Louis. 

Northwestern at Iowa. 

Utah State at Utah. 

Wake Forest vs. North Carolina at Oroenaboro, 
N.C, 

rllislou at Detroit. 

Cineinnuli at Minneapolis. 

^ Syracuse at Philadelphia, 1 p.m. iNBC). 
FOOTBALL 

★ Senior Bowl, Mobile, Ala., 3 p.m. (NBCI. 
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All-Star Golf serii-s, Monti vs. Bayer. Apple 
Valley, Calif., 5 p.m. in eiieh limp zone (ABC). 


Boston at Toronto. 

Chicago at Montreal. 

Detroit at New York, 2 p.m. 


(CBSI. 


HORSE RACING 

San Cnrlos Handieaii. $50,(100 added, Santa 
Anita, Calif. 


I .S. Open Singles, flarlford, Conn, (also 


Sunday, January 10 

BASKETBALL (pro) 

a Rostoii at St. lyiuia, 2:15 p.m. (NBC).. 

Detroit at Syracuse. 

•Minneapolis at Cincinnati. 

Philadelphia at New York. 

FOOTBALL 

Hula Bowl. Honolulu. 

GOLF 

S' World Championship Golf aeries. Bllis vs. Fet- 
chick, Rochester, 4:30 p.m. (NUCj. 

« AH-Stiir Polo, Circle F team vs. All-Star team, 
Boca Raton, Fla., 3 p.m. (CBS). 

Monday, January 11 

BASKETBALL (college) 

Michigan State at Iowa. 

Tulano at Kentucky. 

Tuesday, January 12 

BASKETBALL (cOllegB) 

Detroit at Marquette. 

Notre Dame at De Paul. 


Wednesday, January 13 

BASKETBALL 'college) 

Drake at Bradley. 

Georgia at Georgia Tech. 

St. Louis at Cincinnati. 

Toledo at Bowling Green. 

New York at Detroit. 

Philadelphia vs. Syracuse, Boston vs. Si. Louis 
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the nicest things happen to people who carry 



FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK 


First National City Bank Travelers Checks are safe and 
spendable anywhere. Promptly refunded if lost or stolen. 
The cost is only $1.00 for $100 worth. Ask for First 
National City Bank Travelers Checks t^ name at your bank. 


Lane vs. Oupns, welters, 10 rds.. Mobile, Ala., 
10 p.m. (ABC I. 

Tliurnday, January 11^ 

Yorba Linda Open, $20,000. Yorliii Linda, Calif. 
I through Jan. 17 i. 

' See local listing 


BACKED BY THE BANK THAT'S 
FIRST IN WORLD WIDE BANKING 

THE FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 

Member Fcdcr.tl Deposit Insuionce Corporalion 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL 

Humiliated in baseball, humbled in hockey, kayoed in boxing, beaten in 
basketball and football, the Big Town’s best is now only second-best. A mournful 
wail from a not altogether fictitious member of the sporting community 
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OF NEW YORK 


Symbolic drawing by Mure Simonl 


by GERALD HOLLAND 



N ew York iSN’TNewYork any more,” said the man 
in the center of the group that stood at the railing 
and looked down into the great excavation across the 
street from the Radio City Music Hall in Rockefeller 
Center. “It's all part of a trend, all part of the decline 
and fall that’s set in. Look what they’ve done here. 
They’ve torn down their finest sporting saloon. And for 
what?” 

A man in a Burberry coat spoke up. “It's all done in 
the name of progress, sir.” 

The first speaker nodded. “That’s what I mean,” he 
said. “There’s no respect for tradition. The Polo Grounds 
and Ebbets Field go next. Then we’ll be down to one 
ball park. We’re being turned into a second-rate town.” 

The speaker himself obviously had seen better days. 
His camel’s-hair coat was worn and in desperate need of 
a dry cleaning. His Tyrolean hat was shapeless and faded 
and the brush was missing from it altogether. The at- 
tach6 case he carried was battered and weather-stained. 
Yet because he was uniformed (however shabbily) in 
the approved New York manner, there was a certain 
air of sophistication about him. 

"Just consider, gentlemen,” he went on, “first they 
steal away two of our ball clubs, and the world cham- 
pionship flag that should be flying over Ebbets Field in 
Brooklyn has been run up the flagpole in the Los Ange- 
les Coliseum. Next year, the word is that the Giants— 
OMr Giants, mind you — will cop the National League 
pennant for San Francisco. What are we left with? One 
ball club and a third-place one at that.” 

“That’s just a temporary state of affairs, mister,” an 
old man said. “The Yankees will come back strong next 
year, and we’ll have a new ball club in that Continental 
League. That was announced by one of the big televi- 
sion sportscasters in his predictions for 1960.” 

The man in the camel’s-hair coat looked at him and 
groaned. “A third league,” he said. “Bush. Strictly bush. 
That’s my point. Everything’s second-rate everywhere 
you turn.” 

A man in a leather jacket broke in. “I’ll tell you 
where your argument falls down, pal,” he said, turning 
and smirking at the others. “Ever hear of a football 
team called the Giants?” 

The man in the Burberry laughed. “There’s one for 
you, my friend. There’s nothing second-rate about the 
Giants!” 

The man in the camel’s-hair coat glanced from one to 
the other. “Give me a cigarette,” he ordered. Nobody 
offered him one. Finally the old man said, “I’ve got a 
long butt here if you’re not finicky.” 

“Give it to me,” said the man in the camel’s-hair. He 
took it and broke off the filter tip. The old man held out 
a match for him and he dragged deeply. 

conlinued 
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DECLINE OF NEW YORK continued 

Exhaling, he said, “Nothing wrong 
with this. I’ve always said it’s what's 
up front that counts.” 

“You’re changing the subject, 
aren’t you, Mac?” asked the man in 
the leather jacket archly. “Weren’t 
we talking about the Giants?” 

The man in the camel’s-hair coat 
nodded. “Precisely,” he said, flick- 
ing the ash from his cigarette butt, 
“and they prove my point that it’s 
what’s up front that counts. A great 
football team, I agree. But consid- 
er, my friends, isn’t there a slightly 
greater one down the line in Balti- 
more? In other words, the Giants are 
second-best. They’re the best we’ve 
got and they’re second-best! Just like 
a young man you all know. A New 
York boy. A prizefighter. A heavy- 
weight. As a matter of fact, since 
that Swede came over and knocked 
him silly, he’s the second-best heavy- 
weight in the world!” 

The entire group was silent. The 
leather-jacket man squirmed uncom- 
fortably. The Burberry man frowned. 
The old man shook his head. “Oh,” 
he said weakly, “I think Floyd Pat- 
terson will take the Swede in the re- 
turn matdi.” 

The man in the camel’s-hair pressed 
his advantage. “Second-best,” he 
cried. “Second-rate— or worse! Goon 
all down the line. Hockey? The Rang- 
ers are last in the league. They have 
not won a championship since ’42. 
Basketball? The Knicks are in the 
cellar, a player has to take over as 
coach. They offer to trade anybody 
on the roster and there are no takers. 
College football? Columbia was last 
in the Ivy League. College basket- 
ball? We put on the Holiday Festi- 
val and all three New York teams are 
knocked out of their own tourna- 
ment. The thing is even getting to 
the animals. A French horse they 
train on artichokes comes over here 
and beats Trader Horn in the Inter- 
national at Roosevelt. And who was 
named dog of the year?” 

The old man rubbed his chin. 
"Wasn’t it some mutt from up in The 
Bronx? A boxer or something?” 

“It was not!” exclaimed the man 
in the camel’s-hair, “it was a lousy 
Pekingese from Atlanta!” He tossed 
away the last fragment of his cig- 
arette butt. The man in the leather 
jacket pulled out a pack. “Here,” he 
said, “take a fresh one. I didn’t offer 
you one before because I thought 



FOOTBALL! Charlie Conerly was glom aft- 
er New York Giants lost to Baltimore. 


you were a phony. But I can see 
you’re a man who knows what he’s 
talking about where sports are con- 
cerned.” 

“Thank you,” said the man in the 
camel’s-hair, throwing back his out- 
er coat to reveal the narrow lapels of 
an ivy League Executive Model suit 
that looked like it might have been 
slept in. He accepted a light and in- 
spected the filter tip. “Aha,” he said, 
“excellent smoke. I like the recessed 
element here. It avoids filter feed- 
back. I consider this little recess to 
be the most important quarter inch 
in smoking today.” 

IN DAYS OF OLD PAYOLA 

The old man looked at him in awe. 
“That was on television. Say, used 
you to be an advertising man or what 
line of endeavor were you in?” 

The man in the camel’s-hair smiled 
at the old man patronizingly. “No,” 
he said, drawing on his cigarette and 
exhaling slowly, like a man savoring 
a Corona-Corona, “it so happens that 
I was handling disc jockey payola for 
one of the big outfits before the bot- 
tom dropped out of the business.” 

“Is that a fact!” said the man in 
the leather jacket. “I’m terribly. . . 

“Don’t feel sorry for me,” inter- 
rupted camel’s-hair. “Just remember 
all that I have said and add to it that 
Toots Shor’s that used to stand right 
in front of us here is now just a hole 
in the ground!” 

“Toots Shor’s!” cried the old man, 
trembling with excitement, “that 
was the hangout for all the sporting 
crowd. I used to watch them come 
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BASKETBALL: Npw York Knicks dropped 
Coach Fuzzy Levane but stayed in cellar. 

and go. Gil Hodges of the old Dodg- 
ers, I've seen him go in. Joe DiMag- 
gio, he was a regular up to the last. 
Oh, they all came, baseball players 
and football players and hockey play- 
ers and coaches and managers and 
umpires and sportswriters!” 

The man in the camel’s-hair smiled 
benignly. “1 was one of the sporting 
crowd,” he said. “A pal of Toots. Al- 
ways at the big events. On the 50- 
yard line at the football games. Ring- 
side at the big fights. In a box behind 
the dugout at the Series.” 

“I know one thing,” said the old 
man knowingly. “You had to be 
knoirn to even get in Toots Shor’s. 
Am I right or wrong, mister?” 

The man in the camel’s-hair shook 
his head. “You didn’t have to be 
known to get in. But you had to be 
known to get one of the good tables. 
Tourists were permitted, but table- 
hopping and autograph-seeking were 
not permitted by Toots. 

“New York was New York,” he 
went on, ’‘in those days. We had the 
big events, we had the champs, we 
had the big crowds. We had the big 
sportswriters. Why, when we’d fly 
out to some special occasion, like the 
Derby or the All-Star Game, people 
would point us out and you’d hear 
them say, ‘That’s the New York 
crowd in the seats down front there. 
That’s Toots Shor and his pals, the 
various celebritie.s.’ ” 

Suddenly, deep in the crater be- 
low, there was a great explosion as the 
dynamiters blasted the solid rock of 
Manhattan Island in search of a foot- 
hold for the skyscraper hotel that was 





soxinG: New Yorker P'loyd Patterson 
was knocked out, lost heavyweight title. 


HOCKEY: Alfie Pike wa.s hired as coach, 
but New York Bangers were last in NHL. 


BASEBALL: Ca.sc.v Stengel's New York 
Yankees played bad ball, finished third. 


;o rise out of the ruins of Toots Sbor’s 
taloun. 

It brought Che man ii\ the camel’s- 
lair coat back to reality. His shoul- 
lers sagged and his cigarette hung 
imply from his drooping lips. He 
urned around and looked at the faces 
if the little group gathered around 
lim. The tears filled his eyes. 

"It’s all gone now,” he half 
obbed. ‘‘It’s all over now. There’s no 
lace for the old gang to congregate, 
'hey’re scattered all over town, 
'hey’ve got no pride left. Nobody 
?s|jects New York any more. We’ve 
ot no champs. No big games. We 


used to brag about big crowds— 60,- 
000 iti the Stadium. Now they’re 
laughing at us in L.A. Out there they 
put 90,000 in the Coliseum all the 
time. They’re laughing at us. And 
we’ve got no comeback. We’re second- 
raters. Our best is only second-best.” 

Nobody had an answer. Finally, 
the old man spoke up, as kindly as 
a grandfather to a child. ‘‘Don’t feel 
bad, mister,” he. said soothingly. ‘‘I 
just happened to think of something 
we all forgot. We got one champion, 
we got one young fellow who’s the 
best. That boy in Brooklyn named 
Bobby Fischer. .Just this week he 


won the national chess championship 
for the third lime!” There were excit- 
ed cries from the group; ‘‘Ye.s, ye.s! Of 
course, of course! We do have the 
chess champion!” 

The man in the camel's-hair fell 
back against the railing as if he had 
been struck a blow. "A chess cham- 
pion,” he groaned, “a kid, a teen- 
ager, a champ too young even to be 
served at a bar.” He buried his head 
in his hands. 

The man in the leather jacket put 
a hand on his shoulder. ‘‘Take it easy, 
pal,” he said. He turned and started 
away. The old man followed him. 

The man in the camel’s-hair coat 
raised his head. “Wait!” 

The others stopped and looked 
back. 

“Boys,” cried the man in the 
camel's-hair coat. "I wonder— I’m 
not holding temporarily — and I won- 
der if one of you could stake me to 
the price of a Bloody Mary?” 

They ju.st looked at him. 

“For one of the old crowd? For one 
of tile New York gang?” 

The man in the leather jacket and 
the old man and the man in the Bur- 
berry shook their heads and vani.shed. 

And then, except for the roar of 
the traffic and the screams of the 
cab drivers and the window-rattling 
explosions of the dynamiters, a 
strange and poignant big-city kind 
of silence settled over the great 
chasm where once stood the meeting 
place of New York’s proud sport- 
ing fraternity— back in the days 
when nobody cared who was cham- 
pion at chess. end 
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THE TORTURE MUST END 


If the American Horse Shows Association has nerve enough, 
it can stop abuse of the Tennessee Walking Horse right now 


by ALICE HIGGINS 

N O sportsmen have practiced such 
systematic cruelty to horses for 
the sake of a blue ribbon as is being 
perpetrated today. Shamefully bru- 
tal treatment of the Tennessee Walk- 
ing Horse is generally practiced by 
breeders, trainers and exhibitors and 
is tolerated by the ASPCA, a society 
founded primarily to protect the 
horse. Worst of all, it is ignored by 
the American Horse Shows Associa- 
tion, the governing body of the sport, 
which is currently meeting in De- 
troit. I say worst of all because the 
AHSA could stop most of it this 
week if it chose to do so. 

When I first described these abuses 
(SI, July 23, 1956), I was optimistic 
that measures were going to be taken 
to halt this horse torture. The vari- 
ous associations concerned piously 
expressed a desire to aid in the clean- 
up, rolling their collective eyes heav- 
enward —apparently to avoid the ugly 
sight of quarter boots covered with 
blood, for they have taken no real 
action and the situation is now far 
worse than it ever was. 

The quarter boot, designed to pro- 
tect the horse against injury as he 
executes his unique running walk 
with its long-reaching hind stride, is 
still being used either to injure or 
to cover up deliberately inflicted in- 
juries. Unfortunately for the breed, 
it was discovered that if the horse’s 
front feet are sore he will lift them 
quickly from the ground, shift his 
weight to his sound hindquarters and 
take the much desired long-striding 
step. This “soreing” usually is done 
by using chains or tacks inside the 
quarter boot or by applying a burn- 
ing agent to the pastern area, which 
is covered by the boot. These agents 
vary, but of the two most common, 
one, an oxide of mercury salve, is 
known as creeping cream, and the 


other, an oil of mustard mixture, is 
called scooting juice. The so-called 
“big lick” so coveted for show ring 
purposes is now almost completely 
the “sore lick.” 

One Walking Horse breeder hotly 
asserts that most of the recent world 
champions were made with a hot 
iron. A few others, among them the 
president of the American Walking 
Horse Association, H. Karl Yenser 
of Washington, D.C., are also in- 
censed. Yenser recently sent an open 
letter to his members which read in 
part: 

“The feeling against the continued 
soreing and chaining of horses has 
reached a point where something 


must be done to correct it. . . . Per- 
haps getting back to more closely de- 
fined gaits as a standard for judging 
would do the job. . . . Exhibitors 
have decried the use of inhumane 
devices for years and yet allowed 
their trainers to continue their use. 
Judges have been criticized for tying 
[placing! ‘sore’ horses, and yet the 
judge’s hands were tied. In my own 
personal experience if I had disquali- 
fied all of the sore horses shown in 
front of me, I am afraid I would have 
wound up many times with no horses 
in the class to judge. So I, too, am 
guilty of accepting, even though I 
did not condone, the ‘sore lick.’ I 
know, too, that every Walking Horse 
judge has been confronted with the 
same situation.” 

Yenser received some lively and 
approving response from his mem- 
bership. But C. C. Turner, of Broad- 
way, Va., a vice-president in Yenser’s 
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organization and also a vice-president 
of the powerful Tennessee Walking 
Horse Breeders’ Association, received 
anonymous and abusive mail after 
acting as a judge at Dallas. Turner 
removed the boots in the ring and 
examined the horses for soreness. He 
judged the class accordingly, with 
the sorest farthest down the line. 
Apparently awakened by this show 
of courage, the ASPCA attempted 
to intervene, but J. Glenn Turner, 
boss of the Dallas show and presi- 
dent of the Tennessee Walking Horse 
Breeders' Association (and no kin to 
C. C. Turner), refused to allow an 
ASPCA inspection. 

EXPEDIENCY VS. PRINCIPLE 

Recently C. C. Turner and John H. 
Amos, chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the TWHBA, plus the other 
directing officers, held a meeting to 
seek agreement on corrective recom- 
mendations to be proposed at the cur- 
rent Detroit session of the American 
Horse Shows Association, which con- 
trols more than 400 recognized shows. 
Amos advocated the complete elimi- 
nation of boots and severe punish- 


ment of owners or trainers who use 
any torture device. (Some defenders 
of the boot contend its elimination 
would lead unscrupulous trainers to 
drive nails or wedges into the tender 
frog of the hoof, a method of sore- 
ing difficult to detect.) But as is so 
often the case, the interested parties 
were forced to act on the low ground 
of expediency rather than the lofty 
plateau of principle, and one of those 
compromises was reached that seem 
to satisfy all sides and actually set- 
tle nothing. 

The group agreed to recommend a 
new boot that reveals the front of the 
hoof, protects the tender coronet 
band, and, because of an extra long 
hinge, drops back when the horse is at 
rest to expose the pastern area for in- 
spection. The only other recommen- 
dation— that a judge be authorized to 
penalize or even disqualify offenders 
—would, even if adopted, amount to 
no more than a tap on the wrist in a 
situation where a hard blow to the 
heart (perhaps I should say pocket- 
book) is indicated. 

And even these mild suggestions 
may not get into the new rule book 


of the American Horse Shows Associ- 
ation. For one thing, J. Glenn Turner, 
who is no enemy of the trainer, has 
been selected as the new chairman of 
the Walking Horse Committee for the 
AHSA. Turner has never shown any 
disposition to change the presen t rules, 
which are either so vaguely worded as 
to be uninterpretable, or simply mis- 
state the situation. For example, the 
rule book says: ‘‘Horses must be serv- 
iceably sound.” Under present prac- 
tice, that means only that if they 
don’t fall down they can show. The 
book also says: ‘‘Judges shall disqual- 
ify horses equipped with artificial ap- 
pliances such as . . . leg chains, wires 
or tacks, blistering or any other cruel 
and inhumane devices. . . . White 
boots may be used, but they shall be 
subject to examination by show offi- 
cials.” Which officials? In practice, 
the manager leaves the job to the 
steward (the person who must be pres- 
ent at every recognized show to see 
that the association’s rules are up- 
held), and the steward passes the buck 
right back to the manager or to !he 
show veterinarian or to the judge. If, 
by some chance, an offender is caught 
he is disqualified from the class, but 
he is free to ship his horse off to the 
next show. 

If the AHSA had the nerve to make 
the punishment fit the crime, a lot of 
trainers would be on crutches. The 
trainers, of course, blame pressure 
from the owners, and the owners say 
the trainers are at fault. (One owner 
quoted his trainer; ‘‘Just don’t watch 
while I put the boots on — you’ll feel 
better when you ride up to get that 
ribbon.”) 

So, despite the courage of men like 
Yenser, C. C. Turner and Amos, there 
is little to be hoped for from the self- 
interested, ribbon-seeking trainer or 
owner. Thatleavesthe matter square- 
ly in the hands of the American Horse 
Shows Association, which has yet to 
enforce or even clarify its own tepid 
rules. If the AHSA at its current 
meeting fails to redefine its rules, 
make clear who is responsible for en- 
forcing them and provide stringent 
penalties for offenders, a few coura- 
geous show managers are ready to 
drop the Walking Horse division en- 
tirely. This may seem a drastic rem- 
edy, but the various Walking Horse 
societies have had ample time to clean 
their own stable. They have failed to 
do so. The AHSA must have the cour- 
age to do it for them. end 
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SPECTACLE 
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The Stage is Set at Squaw 


T he majestic expanse of the giant new Olympic ski jump at 
Squaw Valley rising behind the spectators on the opposite 
page symbolizes California’s triumphant success in putting to- 
gether the whole expensive, massive, exciting, colorful and com- 
plex production of a Winter Olympics. The job to be done was 
roughly equivalent to building a small city in the mountains. The 
final test is yet to come. Six weeks from now over 700 competi- 
tors, additional hundreds of coaches, trainers and officials, plus 
several thousand miscellaneous helping hands will descend on the 
valley to stage the show, playing daily to crowds of 20,000 to 
35,000. Keeping all these people happy will be a gargantuan ta.sk. 
How well the state of California has succeeded in preparing for 
her guests can be best summarized by statistics: 45 miles of cross- 
country runs, 14 miles of downhill trail and, of course, the great 
jump, 1,300 feet from top to bottom, are all ready and now being 
te.sted by advance contingents of skiers; three .ski lifts have been 
constructed at a cost of $600,000; $50,000 has been spent to se- 
cure Squaw against the chance of avalanche; communications on 
the downhill course.^ require 80 miles of telephone wire; blasting 
the trails smooth took two tons of dynamite; 12 miles of con- 
struction road were built; it took 50 men and $250,000 to build 
the ski jump. These are just fragments of the picture. The final 
bill is a big one. All told, the price tag on the Olympics is $15 
million. The question arises, “Is it worth the price?” Of course. 
California’s Olympics will bring thousands into the area; intro- 
duce them and millions of television viewers to winter sport. 
Best of all, as you can see by turning the pages, the Olympics 
have already created an unparalleled winter playground f or skiers. 


^Spectators shade eyes to watch jumper land 
on new 80-meter Olympic hill at Squaw Valley. 
Jump has been carved out of heavy Sierra ever- 
green forest at the 6,000-foot level in the valley 
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^^winging across the glistening 
snow beside Squaw Creek, five 
members of U.S. cross-country 
team head west through Squaw 
Valley during a sunrise training 
run on Olympic practice course 
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^9trung out along the eteep 
headwali near the top of KT-22, 
spectators and competitors watch 
a racer dart through a gate on 
the first pitch of the men's giant 
slalom course, considered one| of 
the world's finest racing trails 


EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 


Hangovers 

A FEAST of fine football was served 
up to the nation in the various 
college Bowls last week to celebrate 
the new year and the new decade, 
and as we settled down to enjoy it we 
let ourselves believe for a moment 
that the ’60s might be truly different. 
Maybe they will, but before the best 
of the Bowl games was even half done 
it became sadly evident that some of 
the futility and the foolishness of 
the ’50s and the '40s and their prede- 
cessors is still with us. 

The ugly racial flare-up in the Cot- 
ton Bowl at Dallas was over almost 
before it began. The snarled insult 
by a Texan thatstirred a Negro player 
on the Syracuse team to quick retali- 
ation was not heard beyond the side- 
lines. But the quick glimpse of flying 
fists and suddenly unleashed hatreds 
had made its impression on TV 
screens all over the country and left a 
small ugly memory to fester for the 
year to come. 

At about the same time as the fists 
were flying in Texas, an ambassador 
of ill will flew back to the U.S. from a 
three-week golfing tour of South Af- 
rica. He was Tommy Bolt, the man 
who said in 1958 when he won the 


U.S. Open, “Now that I’m champion 
I can do what I please.’’ At that time 
this magazine wished publicly that 
the PGA might order Tommy off the 
links long enough to learn some man- 
ners, and there is no reason to amend 
the wish in the first week of 1960. As 
U.S. golf’s unofficial envoy to the 
South Africans, the onetime Open 
Champion sulked, swore, complained, 
fretted, insulted and bludgeoned his 
way through the weeks of exhibition 
rounds with British Open Champ 
Gary Player with such studied ill 
grace that the President of the North 
Transvaal Golf Union declared: “I 
have never met such a badly behaved 
golfer in my life.” 

Meanwhile, as a world plagued 
with misunderstanding and acrimony 
crawled into a new decade of potential 
hope, a team of Swedish basketball 
players, eager to try their skill in the 
U.S.,- were told in effect by the pooh- 
bahs of U.S. amateur officialdom to 
get the hell-and-gone back home. 

The official reason for this blunt 
inhospitality, according to the Ama- 
teur Athletic Union’s secretary for 
international relations, Daniel J. Fer- 
ris, was that the Swedish amateurs 
had grossly violated the rules of the 
AAU by financing and arranging 


They Said It 

RICHARD NIXON, grand marshal of the Rose Bowl: “As Vice-president 
Tm neutral. But as a Californian I’m for the West.” 

PRESTON CARPENTER, professional football player for the Cleveland 
Browns, after learning he’d been traded: “J was going to leave anyway. 
1 just wasn’t having fun.” 

PAUL RICHARDS, Baltimore Oriole manager, on Branch Rickey and his 
struggling Continental League: “He’s the kind of guy who goes in the revolv- 
ing door behind you and comes out ahead of you.” 

JAMES HOFFA, hearing that Fight Manager Doc Kearns thinks profession- 
al athletes need a union: “I’m all for it. We’ll go right down the line.” 


their American tour more or less in- 
dependently of the AAU. This ques- 
tionable offense was given added em- 
phasis by an old feud between Ferris 
and a world-traveling U.S. basket- 
ball enthusiast named Jim McGregor, 
who had taught the Swedes some of 
the tricks of the American game fcr 
a brief period in Stockholm. At Mc- 
Gregor’s urging, young Ake Nilsson, 
founder and president of the eight- 
year-old Swedish Basketball Federa- 
tion, got in touch with a number of 
small colleges with Swedish and 
Lutheran traditions here, and ar- 
ranged for his unfledged amateurs to 
play basketball with them. At the 
very start of the negotiations, Nils- 
son wrote the AAU of his intentions 
and asked its blessing. The letter — 
curt to the point of rudeness— which 
he got in reply from Ferris said only 
"Your undated letter” (it was, in 
fact, quite clearly dated) “requesting 
permission to arrange a series of 
games for a Swedish basketball team 
in the U.S. is at hand, and we will be 
glad to assist you in arranging such a 
series if you desire such assistance.” 

Not having been brought up by his 
Swedish parents to read the Rules of 
the AAU along with his family Bible 
every morning at breakfast, young 
Nilsson took this letter as an implicit 
go-ahead and continued with his 
plans. Some weeks later, after a flur- 
ry of correspondence between him- 
self, the AAU, the International 
Amateur Basketball Federation and 
other interested parties, and with his 
team keyed for a takeoff, Nilsson was 
told that under no circumstances 
would his team be allowed to play in 
the U.S. Certain it was all a mis- 
understanding, the Swedes came over 
anyway, and last week saw in the 
New Year at a whacking fine party 
at the Elks Hall in Hickory, N.C. 
Busily practicing in the Lenoir Rhyne 
College field house, they were still 

eojilinued 
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Old Gold’s Spin lilter spins and cools 
tile smoke to less tlian kodj temperature 




and the cooler the smob 
...the tetter the taste! 


THE BEST TASTE YET IN A FILTER CIGARETTE 



DON’T SPEND A YAC AT101<! ... KEEP IT WITH GLASSPAR! 

Invest part of this year’s vacation budget in a down payment on a Glasspar boat... and then clip holiday coupons all 
year. As little as $69.50 down... or a total of $695... and you're the envied pilot of this swift G-3 skiboat. The one 
in this family’s scrapbook added sparkle to a Caribbean holiday at Nassau. It goes any where... trails as easily as 
a puppy. . . and when it gets to water it really goes! The G-3 seats four comfortably, corners like a sportscar, and there’s 
a special out-of-the-way hold for skis. Whether you’re up front at the wheel or up on skis in back, it’s the most thrilling 
experience you can share on water. The G-3 will care for you out there... safe and steady at the highest speeds; and 
once home, the only care it needs is a spray from the garden hose. That’s the way it is with the whole Glasspar fleet 
... 11 models from 14' runabouts to 19' cruisers, all built with the design, care and craftsmanship that has made Glasspar 
the world’s largest manufacturer of fiber glass boats. See your Glasspar dealer or write for free full color brochure 
to the division nearest you : Santa Ana, Calif. ; Olympia, Wash. ; Nashville, Tenn. ; Colonial Heights, Petersburg, Virginia. 


Glasspar goes steady 
with any motor . . . 





EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 



hopeful that the greatest nation on 
earth might find some way to permit 
them to play a harmless game of bas- 
ketball with some American boys. 

In the view of the Rhadamanthus 
of the AAU, this was an impossibility. 
■‘The die,” said Dan Ferris, ‘‘has been 
cast.” In Mr. Ferris’ mind this kind 
of inflexibility may be tantamount 
to the famed integrity that got the 
original Rhadamanthus his job on 
the bench. But it might be well for 
him to remember that Rhadaman- 
thus, son of Zeus and Europa, was a 
judge in the Land of the Dead. Mr. 
Ferris’ mandate is, even though he 
seems not to know it, in a land of the 
living, where there are considerations 
more important than the letter of a 
rule. “We came here,” said the be- 
wildered leader of the Swedish bas- 
ketballers, ‘‘seeking fair play.” It 
would certainly make one augury of 
the Kew Year brighter if we thought 
that he was getting it. 

High Diddle 

T^Hii.E combing over the delinquen- 
* » cies of other people, we are struck 
by one of our own. We have never 
written a line about Edgar Allen 
Diddle, who is now the winningest 
basketball coach going. 

Edgar Allen Diddle was born on 
a farm in Gradyville, Ky. in 1895. 
His father was a livestock dealer and 
rather hoped that Edgar Allen would 
follow in his footsteps, but the boy 
discovered basketball in grade school 
and perfected his technique at Centre 
College where he also was a blocking 
back for the fabled Bo McMillin. 
‘T just decided I’d have to spend the 
rest of my life with the game,” Ed 
Diddle says now. And so he has. For 
the last 38 years he has been coach 
at Western Kentucky College in 
Bowling Green — a tall, outspoken, 
arm-waving, towel-waving discipli- 
narian who has become such a fixture 
there that President Kelly Thompson 
once scotched talk of his retiring by 
declaring: “It would not be a depar- 
ture, it would be an abdication.” 

‘‘The boys I look for are good and 
tall.” the sad-eyed, portly Diddle 
says. “They’ve got to be tough and 


lean and weigh up close to200 pounds. 
I want big hands and big feet. When 
they handle that ball I want it to be 
like a puff of cotton. I don't want 
boys with fat on their hips. Those 
kind can’t run and they’re apt to 
stand around and think out there.” 

The whole WesternKentuckysquad 
lives together in a dormitory adjoin- 
ing the Diddle home on the campus, 
and Mrs. Diddle supervises their ac- 
tivities like a housemother. Since 
Diddle has a phobia about weak 
backs, he insists that the players’ beds 
— some as long as nine feet for the 
lankiest— have no springs, consist 
simply of cotton mattresses laid across 
slabs of plywood. During practice his 
players wear five-pound anklets 
while they try to hit overhead bell- 
ringing contraptions; during games, 
when the weights are off, Diddle feels 
they’ll run and jump like gazelles. 

Between games he keeps his boys 
alert with verbal twists. He’s been 
known to ask his squad to “Line up 


alphabetically according to height.” 
Teaching a player to shoot with either 
hand, he has told him, “You got to be 
amphibious.” Irritated at another 
player’s slowness to learn, he has de- 
clared, “You’ll either do it the way 
I tell you, or you’ll do it right.” In- 
structing a boy how to cut for the 
basket, he’s likely as not to inquire, 
“What’s the straightest point be- 
tween two lines?” 

Courtside spectators can expect 
to see Diddle wildly waving a big red 
towel. They need only watch its gyra- 
tions to know how the game is going. 
Tossed high in the air, the towel ex- 
presses pure joy. Whirled about, it 
means satisfaction. Slapped on the 
floor, it’s disapproval. Twisted or 
braided, the outcome’s doubtful. And 
when Diddle throws the towel over 
head and eyes, fans know he’s unwill- 
ing to witness the tragedy unfold- 
ing before him. 

Last week, in the finals of the 
cnnliHued 
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Sugar Bowl Tournament at Kew Or- 
leans, the towel was once more over 
Ed Diddle’s head. But this time it 
was thrown there in unbounded ela- 
tion. His Western Kentucky team 
had just beaten Tulane 71-67, and 
Diddle had won his 700th game— the 
most any collegiate coach had ever 
achieved at any one school. What 
now? “Well,” says Edgar Allen Did- 
dle, “T think I'd like to win another 
hundred.” He may at that; he has 
five seasons to go before reaching 
Western Kentucky’s compulsory 
“abdication” age. 

Whistle Stop 

AS any duck hunter knows, it's a 
^ cinch to call a duck that quacks. 
You just quack back at him with a 
duck caller. Trouble is, not all ducks 
quack. The golden-eye and baldpate 
males, for example, whistle to each 
other as they flv, ignoring the come- 
hither sounds ol normal duck calls. 

Now, at last, comes news that in- 
genious hunters on Maryland’s East- 
ern Shore have solved the problem 
of calling such whistling ducks. The 
oh-so-logical answ'er: a tin w’histle 
with the little pea inside removed. 

BoivKng Uphill 

T^OR Bowler Don Newport there 
was no getting around the facts. 
Palm trees were waving where the ten- 
pins ought to be. To complicate 
things, the alley ran uphill. F’inally, 
there was the matter of disturbing 
the readers: palm trees, uphill alley 
and all were smack in the middle of 
the public library. Newport had not 
been drinking or smoking opium, but 
he had been bowling continually for 
four days and four nights in pursuit 
of the world’s marathon champion- 
ship. By now, not surprisingly, he 
was seeing things. 

Yet, despite more hallucinations, 
blind staggers, spastic arm muscles 
and blistered hands, the 30-year-o!d 
Fort Lauderdale warehouseman 
reached his 1,000-game goal on the 
fifth night when he flopped down 
exhausted, with an average score of 
123. It had taken 111 nearly sleepless 


hours, but he had gained a title he can 
now wear proudly with his marathon 
golf title (504 holes in 38 hoursl. 

With a doctor and a registered 
nurse in attendance at Arenas’ 



Wilton Manor lanes near Fort Lauder- 
dale, Newport was allowed 10 min- 
utes of rest ioT every 10 games com- 
pleted, up to a maximum of 30 min- 
utes. Even so, be never slept more 
than 20 minutes at a time in a reclin- 
ing chair (also used by Nurse Rene 
Creel, other times dozed on his feet 
while waiting for his ball’s return. 
Fluctuating between fits of argumen- 
tative depression and dexadrine- 
induced euphoria, Newport hefted the 
ball 18,647 times, using both arms 
knocked down 123,205 pins, bowled a 
high game of 212, a low of one pin. 
After the third day his confusion be- 
came so pronounced he sometimes 
faced the gallery' on his windup, fre- 
quently relied on step-by-step direc- 
tions from Nurse Cree, e.rj., “Left foot 
forward. Arm back. Swing — let go,” 
On the fifth day, three hours short 
of the finish, Newport turned drow- 
sily to his nurse, observed in his most 
lucid moment: “'I'his whole thing is 
really foolish.” 



His Timing Is Of 

He has a Sunday punch, you know, 
That’.s powerful and tidy. 

He never gets to use it, though, 
Because he fights on Friday. 

-Richard Armour 


Slope Cops 

rpRAFFic .ACCIDENTS of almost every 
kind are a constant hazard in the 
teeming city of New York, but under 
normal circumstances the average 
New Yorker does not expect to be 
knocked down by a speeding sports- 
man on skis in midtown. The fact that 
this is precisely what befell a lady 
spectator (without serious conse- 
quences) during a Manhattan sports 
show early this winter is a symbolic 
augury of what may well come to 
pass if the nation’s 3 million-odd ski 
enthusiasts continue to increase, as 
they have recently', at a rate of 
200,000 a year. 

With such mas.ses of mankind 
schussing around, it is obvious that a 
sport w'hose first appeal lay in its W’ild 
and untrammeled freedom must suf- 
fer a degree of regulation comparable 
to that imposed on other fastmoving 
sports. What was perhaps the first 
judicial admission of this possibility 



was proclaimed in a West German 
court in response to a lawsuit brought 
by one Dr. Enno Essig, a middle-aged 
skier W'ho had been struck by a 
scorching 16-year-old on a .slope in 
the Black Fore.st a while back. Judge 
Gunter Kaulbach, a skier himself, 
upheld the decision of the lower 
court and boosted the award to the 
plaintiff. Ruled the judge: “On a 
crowded slope the skier must so con- 
trol his speed that he can stop if nec- 
essary and in any case avoid collisions. 
To this extent the same principles 
apply to skiing as to vehicles in publie- 
highway traffic.” 

Last week from Austria came news 
that the era of the ski-slope cop had 
begun in earnest. For the first time 
in history, state and city'^ police have 
been assigned to duty on the ski 
slopes at Innsbruck, and a number oi 
skiers have already been ticketed for 
reckless schussing. 
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The Dynamo Bamboozlement 

S OCCER FANS in the ancient west 
Ukrainian city of Lutsk (popula- 
tion: 30,000) were stunned when a 
team of locals trounced the national 
U.S.S.R. champions, Moscow Dyna- 
mo, 5-0. But Dynamo's managers 
took the loss stoically, pocketed their 
share of the gate receipts and blew 
Lutsk— which was a wise move, for 
the Lutskovites were even more as- 
tounded when they learned that Dy- 
namo had played in Moscow the very 
same afternoon it played in Lutsk. 

The team Lutsk had shellacked was 
not even Dynamo’s second unit, as 
they subsequently, and more circum- 
spectly, billed themselves, but a 
troupe of inept impostors who toured 
Soviet tank towns last summer blithe- 
ly taking their lumps while two be- 
guiling Muscovite Barnums, Com- 
rades Barannikov and Morozov, 
turned a fast ruble and enjoyed the 
fruits of free and easy enterprise. 

Their biggest, boldest and final 
hornswoggle was pulled off in distant 
Ashkhabad, capital of Turkmenia in 
central Asia. First, Comrade Bar- 
annikov called the Ashkhabad sports 
organization and said he was prepared 
to send Dynamo’s second team out for 
a series of matches. The Ashkhabadi- 
ans readily swallowed the bait, so 
Barannikov wired: stick up youb 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. WE ARE ENPLAN- 
ING. ARRANGE THREE ADDITIONAL 
MATCHES. CONFIRM. PEE 35,000 
RUBLES CASH. [SIGNED] CHAIRMAN 
DAVYDOV. This telegram rather 
puzzled the sports organization, for 
they knew that Dynamo’s chairman 
was not Davydov but one Burov and 
his deputy was one Semichastny. 
They wired Burov at Dynamo head- 
quarters for confirmation. Back came 
the reply: OUR SECOND PLAYERS VA- 
CATIONING. PLEASE ADVISE NAMES OF 
THOSE WHO MADE YOU OFFER. [SIGNED] 
SEMICHASTNY. The Ashkhabad offi- 
cials had not recovered from their be- 
wilderment when another wire ar- 
rived, also signed Semichastny: au- 
thorized DEPARTURE. BARANNIKOV 
W'lLL REPRESENT. .ARRANGE TWO MORE 
MATCHES. CASH TERMS. It waS fol- 
lowed by a long-distance call from 




Barannikov, asking for telegraphic 
confirmation that his latest proposal 
had been accepted. The gullible Ash- 
khabadians promptly wired back 
their acceptance, addressing the mes- 
sage to Semichastny at Dynamo head- 
quarters. Semichastny curtly replied: 
NO SOCCER .MATCHES PROPOSED TO 
ANYONE. CANNOT SEND TEAM. 

Although the Ashkhabadians now 
realized that they were dealing with 
two separate Semichastnys, incom- 
prehensibly they asked no questions 
when Barannikov and his team 
stepped off a TU-104 jet from Mos- 
cow a few hours later. The “Dyna- 
mos” promptly lost their first match 
to a very minor team. “Our players 
are out of form,” apologized Baran- 
nikov as he collected 8,000 rubles, 
cash. In the next game, the pretenders 
managed to hold the Ashkhabad 
champions to a tie, but on the fol- 
lowing day, to the great amuse- 
ment of the local press, were roundly 


thrashed by a collective farm team. 

But not to the delight of Komsomol- 
skai/a Prai'da’s crusading reporters 
who smelled a capitalistic rat or two 
and ferreted out the facts. They said 
the mastermind was Comrade Moro- 
zo%', whose disingenuous gimmick was 
that he had the same surname as an 
oldtime soccer star, Nikolai Morozov. 
Posing as Nikolai, he managed to get 
a pipeline into the Dynamo sports 
society and, thus equipped, operated 
by phone and wire out of his fiat on 
a Moscow sidestreet while Baran- 
nikov recruited the players. Of pun- 
ishment for the deception Kornaomol- 
skaya Pravda spoke no word, merely 
called for intensified watchfulness by 
the sports associations of all the 
Lutsks and Ashkhabads. 

But to appreciate both the astonish- 
ing success of the bamboozle and the 
astonishing risk, hear this: Dynamo 
is the sports society of the Soviet 
secret police. end 
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A Is the 
Grade 
for Lucas 

On the basketball court and in the chssroom 
this grave yet competitive you7igster 
is an All-America performer at Ohio State 


by JEREMIAH TAX 



T he picture on the cover this 
week is of Jerry Lucas, basket- 
ball player. The picture above shows 
Jerry Lucas, student. And it is a toss- 
up which is the truer portrait of this 
exceptional young man, because he 
is about as good as they come at both 
activities. 

In a vintage year for new basket- 
ball talent, Lucas is the best of the 
crop, highly skilled at every facet of 
the game though he is only a sopho- 
more. He is among the top five in the 
nation in scoring, rebounding and 
field-goal shooting, and he is the prin- 
cipal reason why his team, Ohio State, 
is also a leader in all three depart- 
ments and is rated a prime favorite 
for the Big Ten title. At the same 
time, he is averaging a shade under 
straight A in State’s College of Com- 
merce, which is something of a come- 
down for him after being an A stu- 
dent for four years in high school. 
In his freshman year at State he car- 
ried 49 credit hours, far more than 
normal, and earned 42 hours of A’s. 


“I was always interested in my 
classwork,” Lucas says. “Before I 
started first grade I already knew 
third-grade arithmetic, because my 
parents had taught me, and from 
then on I wanted to get good grades.’’ 
He says this with the same dead-calm 
poker face he maintains on or off the 
basketball court no matter what goes 
on around him, his deep-set eyes fur- 
thering the impression of intense se- 
riousness. This attitude toward his 
studies is the reason Lucas chose Ohio 
State over the more than 150 other 
colleges that were after him while he 
was still at Middletown, Ohio high 
school. “State was the only school 
that talked to me first about my 
education. All the others talked only 
about basketball. They didn’t under- 
stand that I didn’t want an athletic 
scholarship anyway. I wanted an aca- 
demic scholarship, and that’s what I 
have. N o matter what happens— even 
if 1 couldn’t make the team — I still 
get my education. That’s the way I 
wanted it.’’ 


Lucas held out for what he wanted 
in the face of a recruiting campaign 
equaled only by the scramble for 
Wilt Chamberlain. “I used to get 
half a dozen letters every day,” he 
says. “In my junior year the recruit- 
ers started to come to Middletown. 
They’d come to my house in the 
morning and wake up the family. 
They'd come to school and get me out 
of class nearly every day. They’d ask 
me to cut school and break dates in 
order to talk with them. It got so bad 
finally that mother and dad and I 
decided we just wouldn’t talk to any- 
body. The Middletown paper ran a 
little notice, and the principal helped 
out by sending people away when 
they showed up at school.” Before 
this, the recruiting inducements had 
reached scandalous proportions. Lu- 
cas’ father had been guaranteed jobs 
at .$15,000 (he is a pressman for a 
Middletown printing firm at about 
half that salary), there had been of- 
fers to pay off the mortgage on the 
family’s modest seven-room home, 
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HARO WORK IN THE LIBRARY OF HIS BETA THETA PI FRATERNITY HOUSE (ABOVE) 


and Jerry’s younger brother, a fair 
football player, had been promised 
scholarships without regard, obvious- 
ly, to his ability. Lucas reacted to all 
this and the attendant publicity by 
cutting himself off from everything 
but schoolwork and basketball, and 
continued to set the kind of records 
in both that made him even more 
attractive to the frantic recruiters. 

He has, in addition to top-drawer 
ability, one particular asset as an ath- 
lete which coaches term the winning 
touch. Many another fine player, for 
reasons of personality or tempera- 
ment, cannot contribute anything 
more than his own skill to a team ef- 
fort. Lucas’ easy yet unshakable poise 
and surging desire to compete have 
proved contagious to teammates 
wherever he has played. f>om the fifth 
grade on — in more than 12o games in 
elementary school, junior high and 
high school — he participated exactly 
once in a losing effort, and that was a 
one-point loss in the last game of his 
high school career. It must be empha- 


sized that this record was set in the 
heart of the Midwest, an area where 
little boys dream of growing up to be 
basketball players and generally do. 

Lucas himself started playing bas- 
ketball when he was 9. “All the kids 
in Middletown start about then,” he 
says. “They have about half a dozen 
parks with lots of outdoor courts and 
they light ’em up at night until 11 
o’clock. They’re always crowded. And 
most of the kids have baskets in their 
backyards.” Lucas had one, put up 
by his father when he was still in 
grade school. (“Jerry spent all his 
spare time practicing,” his father re- 
calls. “He was out back all day Sat- 
urday and all day Sunday.”) At the 
same time, Lucas was always some- 
what taller than other kids his age, a 
natural inheritance from the pater- 
nal side of his family, which includes 
a number of gentlemen well over 6 
feet. He was 5 feet 7 in the seventh 
grade, exactly a foot taller as a sopho- 
more in high school, and has grown 
half an inch since then. From the be- 


ginning, his size enabled him to play 
playground ball with boys much old- 
er and more experienced. In the sum- 
mers before he entered high school 
he participated in many a pickup 
game with college players. This kind 
of competition and the teaching of 
an excellent high school coach, Paul 
Walker, helped Lucas master every 
conceivable method of getting a bas- 
ketball through the hoop. In his ca- 
reer under Walker at Middletown, he 
scored 2,460 points, breaking the rec- 
ord of 2,252 set by Wilt Chamberlain 
at Philadelphia’s Overbrook High. 

The years of playground ball also 
had one unfortunate effect. “I spent 
a lot of time on those courts,” Lucas 
says, “and I feel it in my knees now- 
all that jumping and running on that 
hard concrete. 'I'he last few years. 
I've found it tough to move the way I 
used to, especially at the beginning 
of a season. My knees stiffen up, and 
I can’t bend the way I have to on de- 
fense to get into the right position.” 
Knee trouble forced Lucas to miss 
nearly half of State’s preseason prac- 
tice sessions this year. The jarring ef- 
fect of jumping caused inflammation 
of both joints, because not enough 
fluid was getting to them to lubricate 
them properly. The condition was 
brought under control by a combina- 
tion of diathermy, injections and the 
use of a molded plastic innersole to 
absorb shocks, and Lucas has been his 
old jumping-jack self for the past few 
weeks. 

Lucas came to State with so much 
basketball experience behind him 
that he suffered not at all from the 
Big Ten ruling which forbids inter- 
school competition by freshmen. He 
led his frosh team to a number of 
victories over the varsity in practice 
games, personally scored 92 points in 
the last two of the season. Watching 
these performances, State’s youthful 
Coach Fred Taylor— a rookie him- 
self, in his first year— could hardly 
wait to build an attack around his 
prize freshman, and so he didn’t wait. 
As he admits now, “We planned our 
varsity offense last year around Jerry 
even though he wasn’t with us. We 
put in the whole kit and kaboodle. 
The boys learned the offense just the 
way we were going to play it this 
year with Lucas.” Taylor was able to 
do this because many of last year’s 
varsity players had at least another 
year of eligibility. And Lucas has 
joined them this season, in a strong 

continued 
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JERRY LUCAS continued 

single-post attack, like a veteran who 
has merely been absent for a short 
time. 

Before Ohio State’s opening game 
with Wake Forest, Jerry Lucas final- 
ly showed that he was only human 
by succumbing to the pressures sur- 
rounding his collegiate debut. (Among 
other things, he had already been 
chosen on one All-America team be- 
fore he played his first game.) “I was 
really scared,” he admits frankly. 
‘‘I’m usually able to relax before a 
game, but it didn’t work this time. I 
felt as if I had a thousand-pound 
weight on my shoulders. In the first 
half, I just stood around out there 
with my mouth open.” He had com- 
pany in his pregame jitters. Fred Tay- 
lor had spent the previous night (dur- 
ing which he turned 35) on his living- 
room floor. ‘‘I just couldn't sleep,” 
Taylor says, “so I lay down on the 
floor and thought about the game, 
and finally dozed off. I woke up some- 
time in the middle of the night, but 
I figured I might as well finish sleep- 
ing on the floor.” 

Actually, Lucas’ debut was an ef- 
fective performance, especially in the 
second half, as he led State to a 77-69 
come-from-behind victory over Wake 
Forest, which has since proved its 
strength by winning the Dixie Classic 


tournament. State’s pivot attack was 
rendered useless by a Wake Forest 
defense which allowed outside men to 
maneuver while at least two players 
covered Lucas when he went into the 
post. And Lucas’ shooting eye was 
way off, undoubtedly because of nerv- 
ousness. But he grabbed 28 rebounds, 
more than half State’s total, and 
many of these led to State scores be- 
cause of his speed and agility at kick- 
ing off a fast break. He managed a 
respectable 16 points, chiefly on tip- 
ins of shots his teammates missed, a 
maneuver in which he excels because 
of his superb timing. 

How much better Lucas can be he 
has since shown, in a tough December 
schedule that started out with four 
games in seven nights and included 
five road games against first-rank 
teams. 

In those first nine games Lucas 
sank shots at a .612 average, despite 
his poor start (among the hot-handed 
pros .452 is the best ever recorded by 
a scoring champion). He made 50 of 
63 free throws, including 25 in a row. 
He had 158 rebounds for an average 
of 17.5, and scored 252 points for a 
28-point average. 

How he has achieved these statis- 
tics is, as usual, far more important 
than the figures themselves. He may 
well be the smoothest and most grace- 
ful man his size playing basketball 


today, all his moves recalling the flu- 
idity of professionals like Willie Naulls 
and Cliff Hagan. Against Kentucky 
he awed the basketball-wise Lexing- 
ton crowd with his amazing reper- 
toire of shots, most of which are not 
guardable. He hooks accurately with 
both hands, takes a full-spin one- 
handed jumper and drives well. A 
sequence of shots in the Kentucky 
game included this variety: tip-in on 
follow-up, spin from circle, spin again, 
hook from side, driving layup. In the 
pivot he hands off with precision to 
cutting Guards Larry Siegfried or 
Mel Nowell, often merely opening his 
hands and dropping the ball into per- 
fect position for them as they scoot 
by and under him. Against a zone 
defense which double-teams him, his 
feints repeatedly draw defenders away 
from the ball, leaving one of his for- 
wards, Joe Roberts, John Havlicek 
or Dick Furry, free for a shot. And if 
the shooter misses, the chances are 
Lucas will be there to tip in the loose 
ball. 

If there is a soft spot in Lucas’ 
game it is on defense, though he has 
far outclassed every pivotman he has 
faced this year {many of them taller 
than he) with the exception of Utah’s 
fine 6-foot-9 sophomore, Billy Mc- 
Gill. Lucas scored 32 points against 
McGill, and both snared 17 rebounds, 
but McGill did hit for 31, chiefly with 



WHITE-SHIRTED LUCAS ENJOYS A RARE RELAXED MOMENT WITH CLASSMATES NEAR STATE’S MIRROR LAKE 
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a hook shot that is often erratic but 
never seemed to miss against Ohio 
State. Actually, it is common for a 
player who is his team’s best shooter 
in high school to arrive at his college 
campus with only the barest of no- 
tions about defense. The reason is 
that many high school coaches, who 
seldom have more than one reliable 
scorer, caution the good shooter to 
lay off his man considerably on de- 
fense in order to avoid fouling out of 
games. Lucas, it is worth noting, nev- 
er fouled out of a high school game. 
He shares this defensive weakness 
with most of the other members of 
this year’s remarkably good crop of 
sophomores. In the next few years 
Lucas will be playing against many 
of them, and a quick look at some is 
in order here. 

BILLY McGILL’s over-all game 
is as erratic as his hook shot. Often 
Billy just isn’t “ready,” as his coach, 
Jack Gardner, puts it. A towering, 
loose-jointed conglomeration of ebony 
arms and legs, McGill is flustered 
easily and often throws the ball away 
with bad passes. But he rebounds and 
blocks shots well and his outside 
shooting has helped bring his present 
average up to a very respectable .477. 

LEN CHAPPELLand BILLY PACKER 
of Wake Forest are two other fine 
rookies. Chappell seems to have every 
qualification for stardom except suf- 
ficient aggressiveness and is also hav- 
ing difficulty adjusting to the con- 
tact lenses he now wears in place of 
the glasses he wore in high school. 
Packer is a fast, deceptive playmaker 
and excellent shooter. PALL HOGUE 
has brought Cincinnati, the nation’s 
top-rated team, a great deal of offen- 
sive and rebounding strength, and in 
the same Missouri Valley Conference 
Bradley boasts a tall 200-pounder 
named CHET WALKER who hit 44, 
33 and 34 points in his first three 
games this season. Kansas has 
WAYNE HIGHTOWER, a graduate 
of the same high school that sent it 
Wilt Chamberlain. He is not nearly 
as tall, as fast or as overpowering 
as Wilt, but does rebound well and 
has a greater variety of shots. An ex- 
ceptional list of other sophomore 
stars includes Santa Clara's RON 
McGEE. VPI’s BLK’KY KELLER, 
Providence’s JIMMY HADNOT, 
Texas A&M’s CARROLL BROUSSARD 
and use’s JOHN RUDOMETKIN. 
If it weren’t for Lucas, all of them 
would be candidates for rookie of 
the year. end 


Less than 3^ a mile to 



ST. CROIX • ST.JOHN • ST, THOMAS 


DAILY FLIGHTS via San Juan from 
New York, Miami, Chicago and Los 
Angeles ^Wtektnis $108. 


\4i9iil. Islonife 


3 

PARADISE ISLANDS 


Surprisingly low an fares . . . less 
than SlOO roundenp from New 
York* to the sunny, breathtaking 
beauty of palm-fnngcd beaches, 
lush green hills. Perfect vacation 
blend of Danish colonial charm and 
exciting modern living . . . Free 
Pore shopping, water sports, com- 
plete relaxation at fine hotels, excel- 
lent guest houses. 


VIRGIN ISLANDS GOVERNMENT TOURIST INFORMATION OFFICE 
RtK.rn 2424, 750 Third Avenue Tel. O.K 7-225.S 


New York 17 N.Y 



the nicest things 
happen to people 
who carry 

FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


For the best of the best 
of all possible worlds. . . 

Sports Illustrated brinss you 
the best of the wonderful world of 
sport, 52 weeks a year. 




GUESS- 

LESS 

FISHING 

You’ll land ’em like this 
with the help of a Ross 
•’SPORTSMAN" Depth 
Finder. Keeps your keel 
clear, too . . . luherever you 
cruisel 80- and 240-ft ranges 
5 fully-transistorized 
models — from $128.50 

ROSS 

LABORATORIES, INC. 

Seattle, Washington 
Sec your Ross Dealer today! 



THE WIZARD BARONET 18 

At last, the long sought combination of superb 
performance and classical styling in 18 ft. of 
wider roomier boat. Smart trim and a luxurious 
livable interior complement the famous spray- 
free hull. 



THE WIZARD CONTESSA 20 

Enjoy "stateroom" comfort aboard the big 20' 
Contessa. Sleeps four in plush cabin with con- 
vertible dinette, galley area and enclosed marine 
head. The big seagoing yacht of the newly-styled 
Wizard fleet. 

“Wizard 

^ “Winner 

COSTA MESA, CALIF , DICKSON, TENN. 
WELCOME ABOARD at the Los Angeles, 

San Francisco, New York and Chicago shows. 
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Approaching cresl at 
good speed, pick the skis 
oil snow by drawing 
the feet up. Do not try 
to jump. The object is 
to clear the crest with- 
out making a long leap. 


QUESTION: Everij lime I go istruighl and fad 
over the crest of a big bump or drop-off 1 loose 
control. Do 1 have to make a check (urn before 
every crest in order to ski such terrain properly? 


Crossing crcst, lean for- 
ward from the waist for 
balance and continue to 
draw feet up until skis 
are well clear of snow. 
Bring knees up to che.st 
if necessary. Skis .stay 
level throughout jump. 


Answer: No. You are letting the bumps and drop-offs 
throw you up and out so that you land too hard to 
retain control. Use the prejump described on this page 
to cut the length of time your skis are off the ground 
and you will get a smooth ride and can keep control 
all the way. The prejump technique will work even if 
you are faced with a series of large bumps. You raise 
your skis so subtly that they barely leave the snow, and 
you press them quickly into the snow again on the far 
side of each bump. This gives you a loose-limbed ac- 
tion that takes you through the bumps without trouble. 


Leaving crest, thrust 
skis downward quickly. 
Skis should hit snow all 
at once. If tail of ski hits 
first, tip slaps down and 
throws skier off balance. 
Land relaxed, not stiff. 
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Meet J3L.I11 from London, just for fun! ANGLIA invites 

you to be dashing, daring, carefree! Astonishingly suave in action (wizard 
new OHV engine and sports-type gearshift). Sophisticated: note smart 
Z-line rear window. Staunch: British craftsmanship, you know. Practical: 
more room inside, more glass all around, capacious trunk, wide doors for 
royal entrances. Complete dashboard— no guessing game for petrol. All this 
for about *1600*. And with up to 40 m.p.g., you can save 9‘^ or more per mile, 
every mile you drive. Going on a week-end visit? ANGLIA savings will 
pay for the gifts you bring ! 



Get the Mm’ s share of driving fun! 


LOOK FOR THIS SISN. CHOOSE FROM 14 MODELS IN THE ENGLISH FORD LINE. INCLUDING 

ANGLIA. PREFECT, CONSUL, ZEPHYR, ZODIAC, AND THAMES VANS. FOR THE NAME OF YOUR NEAREST 
DEALER, CALL YOUR LOCAL WESTERN UNION OPERATOR 2S. 


orn, Mifh. Sold ond sotviced in the- Uniind Slalci by srlnced dMlcns. For futlhrr inlotmorlon wnlc Imoorted Cor Soli'v ford Mo'or Compony, 
rcloil prico □! Fojterr & Gull porls o( rntry. Sloln or.d locol ond ironsporiodon IrOm FOC cxiro. Price subied 10 chongn wilhoul nol-ce. 


Mode in Englord lot the fOrd Motor Cotnpony, Deorbi 
3000 Schooler Rd-, Deorborn, Mich. *Mlr's. suggejtcd 




FOOD /Mary Frost Mahon 


The 


sign of good taste 


In Palm Beach a gift shop in an elegant alley 
houses a remarkable school of cookery 

W JiEN it’s time for entertaining in the spacious din- 
ing rooms of the neo-antique Spanish and Italian 
villas of Palm Beach, on the verdant terraces of the re- 
sort’s innumerable walled and hidden gardens and on 
the shaded afterdecks of the yachts that gravitate to 
this latitude for the winter season, the handiwork of a 
Paris Cordon Bleu alumna named Harriet Healy is near- 
ly always in evidence. The petite Mrs. Healy is the 
founder of a select and fabulously successful cooking 
school on Via Mizner, which she operates as an adjunct 
to Edgar V. Archambeau’s gift shop and decorating es- 
tablishment called Au Bon Gout. The purveyor of mar- 
velous delicacies for parties, she has become the indis- 
pensable authority on matters of food and drink to most 
of the current generation of Palm Beach hostesses. 

Here, as everywhere else, people with large houses 
find it increasingly difficult to staff them adequately, 
and in recent years many members of the winter colony 
have taken up residence in apartments. The help short- 
age, including a scarcity of skilled cooks, occurs at the 
same time as the general awakening — or reawakening— 
of interest in fine food which has been greatly in evi- 
dence throughout the country since World War II. In 
Grandmother’s day there may have been a chef in the 
kitchen, today it’s more likely do-it-yourself. 

When Harriet Healy started her classes nine years 
ago they were enthusiastically subscribed to by the 
Palm Beach community. The specialties she teaches are 
the things her students like most to eat— principally 
classic French dishes, but with traditional procedures 
simplified and many inventive touches added. Her 
classes are held once a week from January through 
March for a maximum of 16 students per session. They 
have proved so popular that, at $12 a lesson, there is a 
waiting list of never fewer than 35 or 40 women. 

Among many fine dishes included in the Au Bon Gofit 
curriculum (a number of these are published in a book- 
let entitled Good Taste by Harriet Healy, available for 

Photograph hy Richard Meek 

COOKING SCHOOL PUPILS at a table outside Au Bon Gout on 
rhe winding Via Mizner prepare to sample a decorative des- 
sert prepared in class. From the left are Mrs, Edward F. Hutton, 
Mrs. Tatiana Holmsen Brainard and Mrs. P. A. B. Widener III. 


$2 from Au Bon Gout, 15 Via Mizner, Palm Beach, Fla.) 
are unusual recipes that call for lamb or chicken to be 
pounded— and thereby tenderized— in the manner that 
veal is pounded and flattened before cooking to make 
scaloppine or escalopes de vean. The idea is familiar to 
patrons of the Colony restaurant in New York, where 
pounded lamb chops are a great favorite of the day. 
Here are some delicious variations on the same theme: 


POUNDED LAMB AU BON GOUT 

Order a double loin or rib lamb chop for each person to be 
served. Remove hone and all fat and gristle with a sharp 
knife (or have butcher do this). Place prepared chops of 
clear meat between two big sheets of wax paper on a bread- 
board. Pound gently and evenly with a potato masher or 
some other flat instrument until chops are spread to an 
even thickness of about half an inch. 

After preparing sauce or garnish for the chops, cook 
them quickly in the same way you would cook minute 
steak or hamburgers — in a little butter melted in a slzzUng- 
hot fry pan. For lamb that is pink inside, saut^ about 
2 minutes on each side. Serve a.s follows: 

1. On foie gras toasts with currant jelly sauce 

For four servings saut^ 4 slices of firm-textured white 
bread, crusts cut off, in melted butter until "toasted.” 
Spread with pal# de foie gras. Keep warm on a platter. 

Heat a glass of currant jelly to the boiling point and stir 
in I scant tablespoon of potato .starch dissolved in cup 
cold water. Bring to boiling point again. 

Place 4 hot pounded lamb chops on the prepared toasts. 
Cover each with the jelly sauce. Garnish platter with wa- 
ter cress. 

2. In a border of curried rice 

For 4 servings melt ^ of a stick of butter in fry pan. Add 
I cup unwashed long-grain rice and cook, stirring until 
rice is golden and the butter bubbles. Add 2 cans of con- 
somme and 1 teaspoon curry powder. Cover and simmer 
for exactly 40 minutes. 

Surround hot pounded chops with the curried rice on a 
platter and serve with chutney on the side. 

3. With a bearnaise sauce 

Place each chop on a piece of sauteed toast and Lop with 
a large spoonful of hot bearnaise sauce, made with fresh 
tarragon if possible. Sprinkle with chopped parsley. 
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HORSE RACING / Emcst Haveynanu 


Friends, relatives, 
lend me your ears 


The owner of the season’s 
first long shot didn’t bet 


Y ou may remember the definition 
of mixed emotions that the tele- 
vision comedians made popular a few 
years ago: watching your mother-in- 
law drive off a cliff in your new Cad- 
illac. This is nonsense. If you really 
want to experience mixed emotions, 
buy yourself a horse, send him off to 
make his fame and fortune, suffer 
through his failures— and then pick 
up the paper some day to read that 
he has finally won a race and paid, 
say, $164.40 to win, $87.40 to place 
and .$30.20 to show. 

I know, because it happened to me. 
On New Year’s Day a handsome 
but previously undistinguished chest- 
nut gelding named Dr. Dubious— my 
bright hope and bitter disappoint- 
ment all through 1959— turned over 
a new leaf and won the second race 
at Florida’s Tropical Park, paying 
those very prices. As his owner I 
suppose I should have been delirious- 
ly happy, and I guess 1 really was. 
The only trouble— 

Let’s start at the beginning. 

Dr. Dubious was my own personal 
prize selection at a Keeneland fall 
yearling sale — a young son of the 
great Australian distance horse Bern- 
borough, out of a mare named Jinxy, 
who was the winning daughter of the 
winning daughter of a stakes-winning 
great-grandmother, lie had first-class 
bloodlines, perfect conformation, 
sturdy legs and that look of cham- 
pions in his eye — and he went cheap, 
which happens to be a requisite for 
my modest little stable. 

Dr. Dubious was named by my 
son, in honor of the old Smith and 
Dale vaudeville skit. In return 1 prom- 
ised my son to bet $5 for him every 


time Dr. Dubious ran, the proceeds 
to go to his college fund. 

I had several other supposed pen- 
sioners of Dr. Dubious. For my fa- 
v’orite aunt, who continues to make 
a keen study of the race results at 
the age of 80, I always bet $2 across 
every time one of my horses goes to 
the post. I always bet five on the nose 
for my wife. There is a widow next 
door who had my firm promise to let 
her know every time I thought one 
of my horses had any kind of chance 
at all. At the New York office build- 
ing on which 1 depend for most of 
my living, my stable has a small but 
devoted group of followers— junior 
writers, secretaries and office boys — 
w'ho express their faith by betting on 
every horse I send to the post. 

Alas, 1959 was a sad year for Dr. 
Dubious, the rest of my horses, my 
fan club, my aunt, my wife, my son 
and me. I started the year with nine 
horses in training, all of which should, 
in theory, have won frequently but 
in practice won very rarely. They 
acquired ailments which baffled the 
best brains of veterinary science. 
They went lame. One of them— this 
is ridiculous but true— got pregnant. 

When the 1959 season ended in 
Ohio, where my stable had gradually 
been drowning in red ink all summer 
and fall, I had just one horse left in 
training: Dr. Dubious. What suffer- 
ing he represented! 

Early in 1959, while a groom was 
walking him around the barn in one 
of the first stages of training, the Doc 
got rambunctious, reared and fell 
backward on his rump. This taught 
him a useful lesson but left him 
scarcely able to stand. 

It was October before the trainer 
finally got him over the injury and 
ready for his debut. It was humiliat- 
ing. Our prospective Kentucky Der- 
by winner was beaten 18 lengths by 



OWNER. AUTHOR Ilavcmann dream.^ 
of having Kentucky Derby dark horse. 


a field of the slowest 2-year-olds in 
Ohio. 

Track conditions can make a horse 
look bad; so can the wrong post posi- 
tion; so can the wrong kind of ride. 
Dr. Dubious ran three times at 
Cleveland, over a fast track, a slow 
track and a heavy track; from inside, 
middle and outside post positions; 
under different jockeys trying all the 
different skills they knew to get a 
horse moving. He was three times 
seventh. 

Common sense told us that he was 
a bum, a dog, a beetle, a pig. But he 
kept looking at us with those resolute 
eyes. The hope that springs eternal in 
the horseman’s breast told us that he 
was simply unable to get himself un- 
tracked in the deep cushion at This- 
tleDown. He just needed a hard race 
track like the one at Tropical Park. 

Tropical is 1,250 miles from This- 
tleDown, and a race horse cannot 
travel parcel post. Oats, hay and 
straw, all of which Dr. Dubious re- 
quires in large quantities, cost more 
in Florida than anywhere else in the 
world. Anybody who ships a horse 
to Tropical had better win himself 
some purses or be prepared to hock 
the family jewels. 
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KEfOND RACE 1 MILE. 

TrP — 4602 fr. 


0 YARDS. (Petare. December 5, 1959, 1.39«i. 8. 120.) 

). J-rear-ol(H- Claiming Weight. 119 lbs. Non-winnerj »f h»o races smce 
Aug. IS allgwed 3 lbs . a 'ace. S lbs. Claiming price, $4,500. If entered for $4,000 allowed 
Januarr I. I9M 3 

Net »ali»e to winner $1,350, second $325. third $225. fourth $100. Mut uel pool $82 .799. 

Horse Eqt A Wt P'P St ’A 'A % Str Fin Jockey O’fl Pi Owner Odds $1 

ri0~6~ ~2^i~2'~2J~l';XBllIrfns ^’Tc Havenian 8' 20 ' 

”2 7 n 1’ U '» VI a Thornburg 


Index 


4455TrP —Of, Dubtoi s 
4472TrP - American Pledge 
4455TrP Biendace 
aaSSTrPJ— Mischief Maker 
a-ISSTrP -Ouality Kid 
4374TrPJ— Friendly Wiish 
44827rP - Shasta Read 
44 : 1 Pirn -Sunset Strip 
4482TrP —Miss Emerald 
4400TrP<-N)ghi Vision 
41227rP — Spiigooo 
447£TrP — Ofbeniha 
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Kartack 
A Skoronski 
F A Smith 
A OeSpiritO 
A ftinii 
P Campbel.i 
W Blum 
K Korle 
E Monacelii 


400G E C Haveman 
4CtO EaVe Magdalene farm 
4000 Ellis Farm 
4500 Mrs R L Rememail 
AOCO Air View Farm 
4000 Jopa Stable 
4C00 J H Stafford 
4000 Mrs Anna Cannuli 
4500 Mrs J PotrykuS 
4C0O Mrs Aoa Stern 
4000 Mabel 0 Lewis 
4000 Mrs J A Bohannon 


Official Program Numbers a 

Mutuel Prices 


23, 47 1.12, 1 JSH. ' *3’s Tra. 


fast 


-S2 Mutuels Paid 
15*,4Q *7 40 30 20 

30.20 14 40 

22 00 


— Odds 
11.20 42 70 

14 10 


165' 


$1- - 
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6- OR DUBIOUS 

7- AMERICAN PLEDtE 
10-BLENOACE 

Wii-ner ti g, b> Be'rbdroiign by New Moon T-dmeO 0 / C C ti 

IN BATE AT 2 06. OFF AT 2 065 EASTERN STANDARD TIME 

Start good Won driving DR DUBIOUS dropped back while benid given a breather m run sown backsirnuh 
,r«ine wide when ready thereafter and wore down AMERICAN PLEDGE m final smieenth The lailc' made ne 
^ipaCf while tn hand, saved ground miKh of way and succumbed suddenly to winner BLENOACE appeared to hungj^ 

• a'ler making a menacing. bid on entering strelch. MISCHIEF MAKER was unabie to mreaten MISS EMERALD'^ 
«as always outrun 

5craiehed-4038CS* Vais Ace, 4«2TrP Pra,i« Bee. 4509Trp7 Arabian Lad, 4482TrP Easy Mond, 4 4 36TrP 
Seaswiette. 4472TrP Blue Mignon Overweights Night ViSton Z pounds. Spizgaod I, Friendly Mush 4, American > 

• pledge 1 Oe&erttl'.<i 2. Shasta Road 4 Sunset Strip 3. Miss Emerald 3 

Doily Double on Firsf ond Second Roces Poid $801.20 — Double Pool, $110,284. 


OFFICIAL CHART (if Dr. Dubious’ remarkable first victory .shows how hitherto poor 
performer ran with the front runners, then drew out in the stretch for a $164.40 win. 


The Doc looked good in his morn- 
ing workouts at Tropical; that fast 
track really did seem to help him a 
lot. We got him into a six-furlong 
race against the cheapest 2-year-olds 
on the grounds and told the jockey 
to ride him with confidence. He ran 
eighth. The oftly encouraging thing 
was that he made up 10 lengths on 
the winner down the stretch. Though 
I had lost my customary bets, though 
I had let all my friends and followers 
down again, I was elated. True to his 
breeding, the Doc had proved him- 
self a distance horse. 

On December 21 we finally sent 
him out against the cheapest 2-year- 
olds at Tropical who could even dare 
hope to stagger as far as a mile and 
70 yards. No race was ever to bo a 
softer touch. “What I hate about 
this,’’ I told the trainer, “is that even 
after the Doc wins it we won’t know 
whether he’s any good or not.’’ I sent 
a nice bet to the track and sat back 
to wait the happy news. The Doc 
could have made a lot of us rich that 
afternoon. 

He was a little closer than usual 
during the first quarter of the race, 
promptly dropped back, engaged in 
a stirring battle for last place and 
finally finished 11th out of 12, beat- 
en 19 lengths. 

Beaten, nothing. He was disgraced. 
The jockey, dismounting in disgust, 
said flatly, “This horse isn’t worth 
a quarter.’’ When the remark was 
transmitted to me by long distance 
phone, I said amen. Even the most 
optimistic owner ha.s to quit dream- 
ing eventually. The Doc didn’t have 
any early foot— and he couldn’t go 
a distance, either. 

1 decided to give him one more 
chance, and one only. In the mean- 
time I made arrangements with an- 
other writer I know, a young woman 
who has a farm and some riding 
horses down in Maryland, to give 
him a home. She said she was willing 
to pay the Doc’s van bill back from 
Florida and keep him in oats the rest 
of his life in the hopes that he might 
be taught to ride to the hounds. She 
said this, frankly, only after numer- 
ous Martinis, and later 1 felt guilty 
for having taken her in. Any hound 
in Maryland, in my opinion, as of 
that moment, could have outrun the 
Doc by 20 lengths to the mile. 


In the elevator at the office build- 
ing I met one of my faithful betting 
followers. “How’s everything with 
the horses?” he asked, and I admit- 
ted that things were terrible. The ele- 
vator boy misunderstood and asked 
me in conspiratorial tones, once we 
were alone on an upper floor, “So you 
own a horse named Dr. Dubious? 
Shall I bet him?” I said loud and 
clear, “Heaven forbid.” 

I got home that evening and found 
a card showing that 1 had a gift sub- 
scription for 1960 to that fine breed- 
ing publication called The Thorough- 
bred Record. The donor was, of 
course, my wife, but she had listed 
the gift, in some long-gone day of 
frivolous hope, in the name of Dr. 
Dubious. I said, “If my young lady 
friend changes her mind when those 
Martinis wear off and welshes on her 
promise to give the Doc a home, this 
will turn out to be the first Christ- 
mas present I ever got from some- 
body I shot.” 

You know the rest. The Doc ran 
against the same kind of horses at 
the same distance on New Year’s 
Day. As young horses sometimes do, 
he suddenly found himself. And he 
proved to be the long shot of long 


shots at the Tropical meet. He start- 
ed my stable off for the New Year 
with a bang. Or did he? 

I didn’t have a penny bet on him 
for myself, or for my wife, or for my 
son, or for my aunt. I didn’t alert the 
widow next door. I scared off all my 
faithful followers at the office and 
even the elevator operator and all his 
friends. My young friend was prob- 
ably down at her farm that very day 
getting a stall ready for the van- 
quished warrior. 

The winning horse’s share of the 
purse was $1,350. That will buy a lot 
of oats. I’m back in business. I’ve got 
a horse that has now run a real good 
race and can be expected to win 
again. Since I love the horse business, 
I should be shouting hallelujah. 

The trouble is that nobody is 
speaking to me— not my wife, not 
my son, not the neighbor lady, not 
the people at the office, not the ele- 
vator operator, probably not my 
friend either when she finds she 
cleaned that stall for naught. 

I can’t blame them. All we had to 
do was bet $2 to collect $164.40, or 
$20 to collect $1,644, or— Well, you 
figure it. I hurt too much from kick- 
ing myself. end 
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FISHING /Coles Phinizy 



Open 

windows in 
the ice 

Snug in their shacks on Minnesota’s frozen 
lakes, winter fishermen watch a quiet 
world and harvest a variety of game fish 


I N the cold winter the lake coun- 
try of Minnesota is deep in snow 
and seems lost in sleep. The stillness 
can almost be felt; the quiet is al- 
most absolute. The ear must be tuned 
fine to pick up the sly sounds of 
winter. The powdery surface snow 
softly hisses and sighs as it scurries 
from drift to drift. Along the lake 
shores the wind rattles the bare sprigs 
of popple and sings faintly in the 
feathered tops of the jack pine. Be- 
neath the snow the ice on the lakes 
moans and grumbles— in midwinter 
the ice on each lake is a growing gi- 
ant, restless, cramped and forever 
complaining. 

To the summer fisherman, used to 
louder, more logical sounds — the 
splash of water, the voices of exuber- 
ant fisherman-liars, the burps and 
growls of boat motors— the lakes 
seem beautiful but dead in winter. 
On a good Minnesota lake there is 
always one sure sign of winter life — 
the shacks of the ice fishermen. Yet 
even today, when ice fishing is becom- 
ing a tourist attraction, when more 
than 300,000 fishermen are proving 
that a good Minnesota lake never dies 
even in the coldest winter, there are 


still many summertime anglers who 
regard ice fishing as something closer 
to self-torment than to sport. Actual- 
ly, the angler who cringes over a 
black hole in the open air on a sub- 
zero day, as many Easterners do, is 
letting himself in for some unreason- 
able misery. Usually, on his first day 
of ice fishing in the open, the novice 
angler should expect to get a few small 
perch and a bad head cold. 

In the Minnesota lake country 
around the resort town of Park Rap- 
ids, the noon temperature may stand 
at 30 below, but on Fish Hook Lake, 
north of town, inside Bill Wiese’s 
angling house, the temperature is 70 
above. Bill Wiese’s angling house sits 
on three feet of ice a half mile out 
in the lake over a rocky drop-off 
where crappies bite as thick and fast 
in January as they do in July. On a 
typical winter fishing day Bill Wiese 
and his wife Margaret are seated at a 
card table in the angling house, play- 


ing hucklebuck with Helen and Bill 
Knowles. The arrangement within 
the house is simple. There is a hole in 
each corner so all four card players 
can fish. The player seated south, 
however, must be a little careful when 
taking a fish. If South swings a fish 
out of the hole too vigorously, he 
may knock over the coffeepot that 
gurgles atop the oil heater, Crappie 
fishing and card playing go well to- 
gether, but not perfectly. In the mid- 
dle of a hand the cards are sometimes 
thrown down when fish hit two or 
three lines simultaneously. And there 
are times when a crappie takes the 
bait, swallows it, sets the hook for 
itself, and tugs and tugs and tugs but 
is ignored by the Wieses and 
Knowleses above while they play out 
an exciting card hand. 

By sundown the Knowleses and 
Wieses hav’e kept a dozen fat crappie 
and bluegills and put back a dozen 
runty ones. No one has caught cold 
fonliti lift/ 


At 35 below zero, a half mile oul on Fish Hook Lake, fisherman Tom Wer- 
merskirchcn posts his third northern pike in the snow as a reassvring 
sign to fellow spearmen that the pike are moving rmder the ice. 
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Ice fishing in (fic cozy comfort- of a winterized ahncl- on 
Minnesota' H Fish Hook Lake, atujler Chris Ley yinyerly 
plays a largemouth bass Ihrouyk hole in ice three feel thick. 




f^lSHING eontinued 

nor even felt cold. Bill Knowles an- 
nounces that it grieves him to lose 
30c to such a mediocre hucklehuck 
player as Bill Wiese, but that is as 
much as anyone suffers on the sub- 
zero afternoon. 

While the Wiese party fishes for 
crappie, Chris Ley, in another angling 
house farther east, is baiting with live 
minnow, hoping for big walleyes and 
northern pike. The first fish that takes 
the bait feels more like a walleye 
than a northern. It turns out to be 
a largemouth bass. By the common 
laws of ecology, bass are not sup- 
posed to feed in water colder than 
50, but a good number of the Min- 
nesota bass apparently do not know 
this. Largely from the catches of ice 
anglers, biologists have come to real- 
ize that, while fish generally slow down 
in colder water, the fresh-water game 
fish do not by any means lie around 
all winter like mudbound carp. One 
three-pound pike dissected in the win- 
ter of 1956 had 208 small bluegill in 
its stomach. 

There are today two special breeds 
of sportsmen who have a privileged 
view of the world under ice. One of 
these special breeds, the ice divers, 
while above water, can feel the cold as 
much as anyone. However well a div- 
er may be padded and sealed in rub- 
ber, the blasts of subzero wind evap- 
orating water on his suit can carry 
the cold right through him. From 
above, the hole through which the 
diver descends looks as black as death. 
But below, the diver finds a fairly 
comfortable soft green world. Below 
there is no wind, no evaporation. The 
temperature never gets much below 
freezing, and under three feet of ice 
there is enough light to read by. The 
diver’s air bubbles race like quick- 
silver across the jade-green ceiling. 
The cracking ice sounds like a heavy 
sea rolling on a distant reef, each new 
crack shining for a moment like a rag- 
ged ribbon of silver. The fishes’ winter 
world, in brief, seems ugly only to 
those w'ho do not know it. 

Since the Minnesota subsoil tem- 
peratures range in the 40s and water 
reaches maximum density at 39.2, 
there is a stable layer of water that 
remains at 40 all winter on the lake 
bottoms. On the harshest days of 
winter, the poor fish locked below is 
80 degrees warmer than the poor 
Minnesota people in the air above. 

The other breed of sportsmen who 


look into the world below ice are 
spearmen, who are allowed by Min- 
nesota law to take one game-fish 
species, the northern pike. Such a one 
is 20-year-old Tom Wermerskirchen, 
who, while the Wieses and Knowleses 
are angling in their house with the 
sun streaming through the window.?, 
sits in his light-tight “dark house” 
off the north shore of Fish Hook wait- 
ing for pike. Once Tom’s eyes adjust 
to the dark, he looks through a win- 
dow frame of shining ice into a glow- 
ing green world. Each ripple in the 
sand, each strand of eelgrass shows 
clearly nine feet below. Tom can talk 
and stir about so long as he makes no 
sharp noise. Ilis lure, a iO-inch sucker 
hooked through the dorsal, swims 
four feet below. Several small perch 
play for a while under the hole. A big 
sucker noses through the grass: a 
four-pound walleye swims past. Then 
for an hour there is no movement ex- 
cept the current of the Potato River 


gently stirring the eelgrass. And as so 
often happens, about the time Tom is 
almost hypnotized by the soft scene 
below, the dark, shovellike snout of a 
pike pokes into the window. The suck- 
er lure swims frantically to the oppo- 
site side. Like some placoid throwback 
emerging from Devonian time, the 
pike slides slowly across the window. 
Tom’s face is only six feet above the 
pike, but hidden from it in darkness. 
Tom slowly lifts his iron spear and 
slips the five tines slowly, slowly, into 
the water. The slightest splash would 
send the pike off like a rocket. In one 
fast thrust Tom impales the pike, 
pulls it up and throws it flopping 
into the snow outside the house. In 
a minute the pike is so stiff in the 
cold that it can be stuck like a stick 
in the snow. Before the sun is down 
Tom has three pike standing in the 
snow— fitting totems of the lake 
country, sure signs that the lakes 
are alive in winter. end 
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JACKIE RUNG, HOTlolulu 


The lateral move 

O NE of the drabbest but most important elements in improving your 
golf game is learning to exchange your weight. Everyone knows the 
fundamentals. On the backswing, your weight— not all of it but most of 
it— moves to the right. Then on the downswing you transfer your weight 
back to the left side as you move into and through the ball. The point I 
want to bring out ties in with the fact that your body doesn’t remain 
stationary on the same axis as you perform the backswing and then the 
downswing. You must be certain you move into the ball as you play the 
shot, and only through practice do you learn how to move sufficiently 
laterally from right to left. 

All this, as I have said, is as dull as dishwater compared to the more 
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charming aspects of the golf swing. It has to be learned, though, and to 
bring a little pleasure to it I follow a practice exercise that has a little 
fun as well as worth attached to it. With the sun at my back, I take two 
golf clubs and place one on the ground on each side of my shadow. Dur- 
ing my swing I want my shadow to stay within the confines set up by 
these tw’o clubs. At the top of the backswing, I can see how’ much room I 
have to fill in coming forward to have my shadow finish at the left stick. 

Not moving forward is a common fault among women golfers and ex- 
plains why they don’t hit the ball as solidly and as well as they should. 
W^ith the golf club guides women can do a lot, I think, to overcome the 
bad habit of getting stuck on the right side. It also helps to correct a 
bad tendency to lean forward as you hit into the shot. 
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CHARLES GOREN / Cards 


A time to finesse 


F rom the moment a bridge neophyte learns how 
to win an additional trick by finessing, his progress 
toward expertness may be charted on a graph recording 
the frequency of his finesses. 

For a while, like a child with a new toy, he takes 
every finesse in sight. Sooner or later he learns to avoid 
the dangerous finesses which are not necessary to his 
purpose. Later still, he is able to sidestep finesses which 
on superficial analysis appear to be necessary but ac- 
tually are not. Finally he comes to recognize the situa- 
tion when an “unnecessary” finesse is the only way to 
make his contract. At that moment he has graduated 
to the high rank of expert. 

How can an essential finesse be labeled “unneces- 
sary”? To illustrate, let me cite this historic deal, played 
by niy good Dutch friends the Goudsmits. It occurred 
in the international bridge matches held at Schevenin- 
gen, Netherlands in 1932. 



(F. Goiidsynil) (/?, Gnudsmil) 

14 PASS S N.T. PASS 

34 PASS PASS 

64 PASS PASS PASS 

Openhig lead: heart queen 


I am unable to explain the Goudsmits’ bidding sys- 
tem. Obviously, North’s two no-trump response was in- 
tended to describe a much stronger hand than it would 
today. However, the slam contract was reasonably 
sound. With a trump split, 12 tricks would have been 
available, regardless of the location of the spade king. 
But declarer ran into a bad break in trumps. 

Dummy won the heart opening, and the queen of 
spades was led. East covered with the king, and South 
won with the ace. Now if either opponent had started 
life with a doubleton 10, declarer would make a grand 
slam. But West showed out on the next spade lead, leav- 
ing East’s 10-8 as the major tenace. 

To avoid conceding two trump tricks. South had to 
find some way of reducing his own hand to only two 
trumps and then getting dummy on lead at the crucial 
moment, so that East would have to play a trump from 
his 10-8 ahead of declarer’s 9-7. 

South led to his diamond ace, returned to dummy 
with a heart and trumped a diamond. Next he cashed 
the ace of clubs and led the 4. West played the 9 and, 
although declarer could win all the club tricks without 
a finesse, he was forced to take the “unnecessary” finesse 
of dummy’s ten-spot to gain an extra entry to dummy. 

When the club 10 held the trick another low diamond 
was trumped. Dummy was reentered with the king of 
clubs to lead the king of diamonds. East had to play his 
diamond jack under the king, and South discarded his 
good queen of clubs. 

On the next lead from dummy South held the 9-7 of 
spades behind East’s 10-8. No matter which trump 
East used, he could not prevent South from scoring 
the 12th trick. Making the slam helped the Nether- 
lands defeat Norway and finish second to the great 
Austrian team that had dominated European bridge 
from 1933 to 1937. 

Without detracting from Fritz Goudsmit’s fine recov- 
ery, I should point out (before my sharp-eyed readers 
reach for their typewriters) that his own haste had made 
the “unnecessary” finesse essential. It could have been 
avoided if he had cashed the ace of diamonds before 
leading a second spade. No doubt the “good luck” of 
winning the extra finesse made him careless. 

EXTRA TRICK 

When you have had what seems like a lucky break, be 
doubly careful to look ahead to what else may menace 
the success of your contract. emd 
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SKIN-DIVING SUITS at SabcT Reef are of unconfining wool or elastic 
knits. Kate Milner’s is full-fashioned Ban-Lon-and-rubber two-piece 
($15, Darlene; Saks Fifth Avenue; Kleineri’s petal cap, $6); Frank 
O’Connor’s, hound’s-tooth-check wool ($9, Westwood: Buliock’.s). 


R. Smith 

SPORTING LOOy ^ 

For an idyll 
in the islands 


T he gheatest attraction in the Caribbean is the 
water— warm, orystai, calm. It welcomes swim- 
mers and snorkelers who explore the fantastic reefs 
and sun on the secluded beaches which scallop 
every little island. Sailing through the Virgin Is- 
lands, as outlined by Carleton Mitchell '.see pagfs 
60 - 66 ), is one enchanting way to see the natural 
beauties of the Caribbean. On these five pages are 
new resort clothes designed for just such an idyll 
on, alongside and in the water, with occasional 
side trips ashore for sightseeing and night life. 


nuar’j 11. mini 
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Pholographs by ('arroll Scghurx II 


THE BEACH SET of Irunks and 
shirt is the gentleman’s approach to 
swim wear this winter. Swim trunks 
are briefer, though more conserva- 
tive than the male bikini appearing 
on European beaches. At St. John’s 
Cancel Bay, Eric Winter {u:Uh. 
guitar) wears multicolored madras 
swim trunks and matching shirt 
{trunks $10, shirt $11, F. A. Mac- 
Ciuer: Gidding’.s, Cincinnati; I. 
Magnin). Art Maier (tn (he back- 
ground) tops belted stretch trunks 
with neatly piped black terry jacket 
(trunks $6, jacket $9, Catalina). 


I THE KNITTED BIKINI is the swimmet’s 
answer for snorkeling and /or sunbathing 
on a rubber raft. Mrs. John C. Lilly wears 
a red wool knit with pearl buttons ($25, 
Rudi Gernreich for Westwood: Saks 
Fifth Avenue) for paddling around reefs 
at Honeymoon Beach on St. Thomas. 


KNITTED COTTONS for Sailing are: Gun 
Agell’s safari shirt ($10) and two-piece 
swimsuit ($15, both Geist & Geist: J. W. 
Robinson); Carolyn Maier’s shorts with 
hooded jacket ($6 each, Aileen: Macy’s, 
New York). Art’s windbreaker has arm 
vents ($1 7, Mighty-Mac: Jordan Marsh). 

CONTINUED 







SPORTING LOOK continued 

Big year for 
native fabrics 

B igger than ever in this winter resort 
season is Indian madras. Now a peren- 
nial, madras dyed in muted colors peculiar to 
India’s vegetable dyes, came into this hemi- 
sphere by way of the Caribbean (SI, Jan. 
23, 1956) and is now dominant in all carego- 
ries of resort apparel— slacks, shorts, shirts, 
dresses, dinner jackets, at-home pajamas, 
ties, cummerbunds, belts, even shoes and 
ditty bags for sailboats. It has paved the 
way for other fabrics with a similar rough- 
crafted look: batiks in brilliant Javanese and 
African prints are one example; sturdy work 
fabrics such as duck, denim and ticking are 
others. Shown here in Charlotte Amalie are 
shore clothes, for socialising or spectating at 
the Go-Kart races. They will be as much 
at home on northern shores this summer. 



NEW JACKETS are (left) Dacron-and-cotton gingham ($37.50, 
Haspel: Chipp, Inc.) and Paul Simpson’s duck blazer piped 
with hemp ($35, Cricketeer: Burdine’s Hathaway shirt, $9). 



POPULAR PANTS at Go-Kart races are batik and madras. Man’s 
batik pants at left, also shown close up at right ($18.50, Corbin; 
Paul Stuart), are worn with ecru knitted .shirt ($13, Fashion 


Hill). Girl’s long pants are batik and madras C$16 each, Gordon- 
Ford); man’.s are madras ($18, Gutstein-Tuck). Blazer ($15) 
teams with shorts ($8, White Stag), madras cap from Gobbi. 
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TICKING DAY DRESS With matching pants is worn by Elisabeth Lilly 
for marketing on St. Thomas ($49, Tina Leser: Harold’s, Minneapo- 
lis; Neiman-Mareus). Hemp shopping bag is from Park Lane ($5). 




MADRAS COSTUME pairs shfiath ($23), 
trench coat ($70, Polly Ilornburg for Ca- 
lypso: Pearl Lehrer, Hewlett, L.L; Leigh, 
Lid., Kenilworth, Til. i, Mules are Capezio’s. 



HOSTESS PAJAMAS wom by Gun Agell at Harbor View, on Frenchman’s 
Hill on St. Thomas, are made of Galey & Lord’s nonbleed version of 
madra.s ($30, Pembroke Squire.s for Cabana: Burdine’s, Henri Bendel). 


CONTINUED 
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SPORTING LOOK continued 


Silk for 
evening 


Even as native fabrics dominate the 
daytime resort scene, so do elegant 
silks characterise dress for evening. 
During a period when styling is sim- 
ple and familiar, fabric interest is par- 
amount, and silks in natural golden- 
beiges and brilliant prints have taken 
over. Men’s jackets for evening are 
cut like sport jackets but have such 
distinctive textures as raw India silk. 
The newest fabric in men’s sport 
jackets, however, is a summer mesh 
that is made in Italy and is ven- 
tilated by thousands of tiny holes. 




siLK-CHiFPON SHIRTWAIST printed in gold with ti leaves 
($110, B. H. Wragge: Bonwit Teller, New York; I. Magnin), 
and golden Indian-inspired bib and bracelets (Hattie Carne- 
gie) are worn by Gun Agell, shown with husband Bertil at 
Fortuna sugar plantation ruins on St. Thoma.'i. His raw .silk 
jacket is natural golden-beige ($65, Chester Laurie). Gun's 
silk crepe pumps match her dress ($25, Margaret Jerrold). 


AT SUNDOWN AT HARBOR VIEW Carolyn Maier wears a 
shirtwaist of rose-printed silk ($99.50) and a braid-bound 
cashmere sweater ($70, Clare Potter: Lord & Taylor l. Gold 
jewelry is by Monet; lizard-trimmed pumps, Capezio. Art’s 
white mesh jacket, coolest on St. Thomas ($30, Mighty-Mac: 
Joseph Horne, Pittsburgh), is worn with tropical worsted 
slacks ($30, Daks: Porter’s, New Orleans), U.S. Rubber shoes. 
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COLLEGE FOOTBALL / Roij Terrell 


Bitter 


and better bowls 


Superb passes, dazzling runs, collapse of a superstar and a near 
brawl made it a rewarding day for the channel-switcher 


B lbssed with normal agility and a 
certain amountof determination, 
it was possible on New Year’s Day to 
spend six hours in front of a tele- 
vision set and emerge, dial fingers 
blistered and retinas raw, with a vast 
sense of accomplishment: attendance 
at four bowl games. Those with 


emotional or monetary attachments 
to Louisiana State and Wisconsin 
may disagree, but it seemed to be un- 
usually good entertainment. Seven of 
the eight teams were ranged among 
the top 10 in final wire-service polls 
and this may have accounted for bet- 
ter over-all quality than in years 


past. And despite the absence of sus- 
pense, there was a handful of out- 
standing individual performances and 
some rather surprising developments 
on the field. What one might have 
missed by remaining at home— pretty 
girls, parades, traffic jams, cold hot 
dogs— was compensated for by the 
impressions gained from viewing the 
production as a whole. Some of the 
impressions as well as some of the key 
players appear on these three pages. 

coiiUnued 


EXPLOSIVE MOMENT at Dallas became most headlined 
— and most controversial — event at any bowl game. Threatened 
battle between Syracuse Tackle John Brown, who said a Texas 
player four limes called him a “dirty nigger,” and Longhorn 


Larry Stephens (84) was averted when the two rival coaches 
piled into middle of scuffle, herded players toward their own 
lines. Whether or not there was name-calling, the Cotton Bowl 
undoubtedly produced day’s most aggressive tackles and blocks. 



BETTER BOWLS continued 



FINGER-TIP CATCH in end zone by tumbling Lee Folkins occurred at end 
of 2li-yard pass from Bob Schloredt, Washington’s one-eyed wizard of a quarterback, 
who confounded beefy Wisconsin defense all day \\d(h slick play selection. What other 
heroics the Huskies needed were supplied by George Fleming (25), scoring at right 
on a 53-yard punt return, aided by teammate Kurt Gegner’s block. Fleming, a Negro 
from Dallas whom an integrated Texas could have used, later ran another punt back 
55 yards, caught a 65-yard pass, kicked a 36-yard field goal and five extra points. 



TERRIFIC TWIN quarterback 
punch of Georgia, featuring running 
and defensive play of Charley Britt 
(171, passing of Francis Turkenton 
{lOl, led to Missouri’s downfall in the 
Orange Bowl. Britt’s darting roll-out 
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runs and punt returns softened the Tigers up 
while his two timely interceptions kept them 
away from the Georgia goal. Then Tarkenton 
came in to throw two touchdown pa-sses and 
give Georgia a victory in what its coach, Wal- 
ly Butts, called “our worst game all year.” 



HOUNDED STAR, LSU’s famed Heisman Trophy winner, Billy Cannon, 
spent most of a miserable Sugar Bowl afternoon on the seat of his All- 
America pants. The boy whose No. 20 jersey will be the first ever retired at 
Louisiana State could gain but eight yards on Missis-sippi tacklers in six 
carries, dropped a pass, failed to complete the only one he threw. At times it 
appeared that Cannon’s jersey had been retired a day early, with Billy inside. 



SPORT IN ART 


A 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
BOOK LIST 

DID SOMEONE SURPRISE YOU AT CHRISTMAS 
WITH A GIFT YOU DIDN’T EXPECT? 

Here’s how to say thank you. 

Some of these books first appeared in full in SF^ORTS ILLUSTRAT- 
ED; others appeared in part. Put them all together and you ha%'e a varied 
and valued library of the finest in sports fact and fiction. Or take them 
separately and you’ll find the perfect way to return a compliment (or 
give one). 

Your bookstore has the books in stock or will gladly order for you. 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED Book of the Outdoors. Ridge Press, $12.50. A 
colorful, wonderful picture tour of the wide world of natural Amcrjca-200 photo- 
graphs, all in color, plus 35,000 words of text by Nature Editor John O’Reilly. 

THE SPECTACLE OF SPORT, prentice Hall, $15.00. One of the most 
beautiful books ever published, with more than 200 pages of incomparable color 
photography and half as many of superlative writing by Budd Schulberg, Paul 
Gallico, William Faulkner, Gerald Holland, Herbert Warren Wind, Alec Waugh, 
many others. The very best of the best from SPORTS ILLUSTRATED. 

LIFE AT HAPPY KNOLL by John P. Marquand. Little, Brown and Co., 
S3.75. America’s greatest satirist dis.sects the country club that might be your own 
into hilarious pieces of harried correspondence. For anyone who missed this series - 
better late than never, and best of all this Christmas. 

BONNIE PRUDDEN’S FITNESS BOOK. Ronald Press, $2.95. You’re 
never too young, too old or too far gone to get in shape. SPORTS ILLUSTRATED’s 
Physical Fitness Editor tells how everyone in the family can do it, in six weeks. In- 
cluding 28 conditioning exercises, charts, health tips, and lists of exercises. 
ANIMALS IN INDIA by Ylla. Harper & Brothers, $10.00. A supci’b collection 
of the great animal photographer’s last pictures, taken during the 7-month tour 
which ended in her untimely death. The volume also includes Vila’s diary of the trip. 
THE SPIRIT OF THE VYILD by Dr. William Long. Doubleday, $4.00. A 
recently-discovered classic of sensitive, perceptive nature writing that should rank 
with John Burroughs and Ernest Thompson Seton. 

A ROUND OF GOLF WITH TOMMY ARMOUR. Simon and Schus- 
ter, $3.50. One of the world's great golf instructors explains in eminently readable 
fashion how to use your brain instead of your brawn to cut strokes off your game. 
THE MODERN FUNDAMENTALS OF GOLF by Ben Hogan. A. S. 
Barnes, Regular Edition, S5.00, Deluxe, $7.50. The complete series that made golfing 
history in SPORTS ILLUSTRATED. In just B fundamentals Ben shows how any 
golfer with reasonable coordination can build a powerful, repeating swing. 

TIPS FROM THE TOP. Prentice Hall. Vol. I, $3.95; Vol. II, $3.95; both, 
boxed, $13.95. Each volume contains 52 selections in which top men and women g'olf 
professionals give expert down-to-earth advice. For golfers of all degrees of skill. 
Edited by Herbert Warren Wind and illustrated with amazing clarity by Anthony 
Kavielli. 

TIGER OF THE SNOWS by Tenzing of Everest with James Ramsey Ull- 
nian. Putnam, $5.00. The autobiography of a man as remarkable as the mountain 
which he and Sir Edmund Hillary conquered for the first time. Written in collabora- 
tion with the greatest living writer on mountaineering. 

TO THE GREAT SOUTHERN SEA by William Robinson. Ilarcourt, 
Brace, $5.00. One of the most gripping personal sea adventures of all time, as you 
know if you read the chapters on “The Ultimate Storm" when they came out in SI. 
THE FOUR-MINUTE MILE by Roger Bannister. Dodd, Mead & Co., $3.50. 
The acutely perceptive autobiography of the British medical student who challenged 
and for the first time broke the four-minute barrier for the mile run. 

THE MAGNIFICENT RUBE by Charles Samuels. McGraw-Hill, $4.50. The 
life and gaudy times of America's most spectacular sports promoter and showman, 
who was born next door to Jesse James, made and lost several fortunes in the Klon- 
dike and wan his greatest fame as the creator of boxing’s “million-dollar gate.” 
PLAYING FOR LIFE by William F. Talbert. Little, Brown and Co., $4.00. 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED’s Tennis Editor, one of the greatest of all-time playei-s, 
tells the exciting and courageous story of his life as a diabetic and sports champion 
who gave new hope to diabetics everywhere. 


Night fishing 
as Picasso 
sees it 


T he colorful and fanciful paint- 
ing on the right, Pablo Picasso’s 
Night Fishing at Antibes, is one of 
the artist’s most winsome oils of the 
outdoor scene. Painted in 1939, just 
before the outbreak of World War II, 
it then represented a new line for Pi- 
casso, whose abstract techniques have 
done more to influence 20th century 
painting than that of any other artist. 

The scene was one well familiar to 
Picasso, and he translated it with ex- 
uberance and vivid color into his own 
personal and stylized painting. He 
shows the spear fishermen of Antibes, 
in the south of FTance, working close 
to the shore, luring the fish to the 
surface with a lamp. Their activities 
have stopped some interested by- 
standers on the quay, two girls who 
pause in the languid evening to watch 
the outcome. One (a/ the right) holds 
a bicycle and licks at a double-dip 
ice cream cone. In the background on 
the left is the blocky form of the old 
castle of Grimaldi which, since the 
time of the painting, has become a 
Picasso museum. 

Today, of course, practically every 
major museum in the world boasts at 
least one Picasso, for whether one 
looks in amusement, confusion or ad- 
miration, one is compelled to look. 
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IN “NIGHT FISHING AT ANTIBES," PICASSO SHOWS THE TENSE EXCITEMENT OF FISH-SPEARING 



A LAZY DAY in the Caribbean finds two yachts swinging lan- 
guidly in trade wind ofi" Virgin Gorda island as swimmer'tenta- 
tively testa the crystal waters. These huge rocks give this stretch 
the name Baths of Virgin Gorda. Yacht anchored offshore at 
upper loft is Author Carleton Mitchell’s charter ketch Barnabus. 


NEW MAGIC 
IN AN 

ANCIENT SEA 

Fallen Jerusalem, Privateer Bay, a tiny cove off Dead Chest — 
these are rewards awaiting those who cruise the Virgin Islands 


by CARLRTON MITCHELL 


D own in the Virgin Islands they 
have a saying that there are two 
kinds of time, “clock time and Cru- 
zan time.’’ The former is the variety 
which we all know too well, the scur- 
rying second hand adding up to min- 
utes and the minutes to hours, each 
a reminder of appointments to be 
kept and each carrying a sense of 
destiny. But Cruzan time is some- 
thing else again. Spoken in the softly 
slurred West Indian dialect, it sounds 
like “cruising”; and it stems from 
Santa Cruz, the name Columbus be- 
stowed on his first landfall in the 
archipelago, now St. Croix. Cruzan 
time means take it easy, old boy, 
enjoy the sun and the view and the 
tall glass in your hand. It’s later than 
you think only by clock time. 

It seems the most natural thing in 
the world that time should slow down 
in the Virgin Islands. They lie against 
the dark blue velvet of the sea like a 
handful of emeralds scattered by a 
careless pirate. Some are low and 
framed by beaches of dazzling white 


sand, while others are rocky and 
steep enough to defy a browsing goat. 
Some await their Robinson Crusoe 
with an air of never having known 
the tread of man, others are dotted 
by houses riding the saddles of the 
hills or snuggled under palms in 
sheltered coves. There are nightclubs 
in the towns with calypso music and 
on the outer islands ruins of ancient 
plantations being recaptured by 
creeping growth; and there are shin- 
ing modern homes close to weathered 
stone houses almost hidden by hibis- 
cus and bougainvillaea. Around the 
next headland from the settlement is 
always the deserted anchorage. Ev- 
erywhere is contrast in color and form 
and character; palms waving against 
a background of blue; slow-moving 
friendly people; and an overwhelm- 
ing sense of manana. 

Here also, for those who wantthem, 
can be curved sails overhead and a 
wake creaming astern, for no area 
anywhere in the world offers better 
cruising conditions during most of 


the year. The entire archipelago of 
some 100 islands and cays is within 
the magic band of the tropics, yet not 
far enough south to experience searing 
equatorial heat. The blizzards which 
sweep across the United States in 
winter to occasionally chill Florida 
and the Bahamas touch them not; 
and in the summer the surrounding 
ocean acts as a vast air-conditioner. 
There is little difference in tempera- 
ture between January and June. A 
dull gray day is a rarity. 

Almost constantly there is a breeze 
from the east, the trade wind of the 
era of commercial sail. Rare is the 
day when it does not come up with 
the sun, ready to drive a cruising 
yacht to the next harbor. True, there 
are times when it falls to a whisper, 
and other occasions when it pipes a 
mite too pert for comfort, but gen- 
erally the trade wind is close to just 
right for a husky little vessel, especial- 
ly in sheltered water. 

I had come down to the Virgin Is- 
lands remembering all this from pre- 
vious visits. I was beaten by snow 
and the book I was writing and the 
telephone and found myself suffering 
mirages of sparkling water and wav- 
ing palms. I left New York one dis- 
mal afternoon ankle-deep in slush, 
paused overnight in San Juan and de- 
canted myself the following morning 
in St. Croix, blinking at the sunshine 
like a hibernating bear whose tree has 
been pulled apart. I had 10 days be- 
fore me, and on Cruzan time that is 
a long holiday. 

“St. Croix is a place which grows 
on you,” said my old friend Lee Platt 
as we later sat looking out over the 
harbor at Christiansted. “It is as dif- 
ferent from St. Thomas as town and 
country. We don’t have tourists in 
the usual sense, but we do have the 
gracious lite.” St. Croix, home of Cru- 
zan time, is determined to remain 
that way. The guesthouses convey a 
feeling of leisureliness rather than 
bird-of-passage urgency. Although 
there are many delightful places to 
stay, there is not a single typical re- 
sort hotel on the island. 

It is a long and narrow island, 
shaped somewhat like a weather vane, 
pointed toward the prevailing breeze. 
It is entirely separate from its sisters, 
conlinued 
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VIRGIN ISLANDS continued 

rising as an isolated peak, one of the 
few islands in the West Indies wholly 
surrounded by the Caribbean Sea. 
The eastern end receives scant mois- 
ture; it tends to be arid, but its com- 
pensations are good beaches and vir- 
tually unfailing sunshine. The central 
section is a garden of fertile soil, tend- 
ed through the centuries. Cane fields 
run in a green-and-brown checker- 
board from the shore to the central 
ridge of mountains, whose heights are 
cool and shadowy in lush, liana-fes- 
tooned rain forests. Conical stone tow- 
ers of ancient windmills dot the slopes, 
reminders of a glamorous past when 
West Indian planters lived as rich 
and pleasant a life as any in history. 

F ew islands have had a more var- 
ied background. St. Croix has 
flown seven flags— Spanish, British, 
Dutch, French, Knights of Malta, 
Danish and United States. Traces of 
each culture are visible. It is the least 
Americanized American possession of 
my experience. Here are no four- 
lane highways, no garish signs, no in- 
harmonious civic structures. Traffic 
moves on the left, British fashion ; the 
streets of the towns are called gades, 
from the days of Danish occupancy; 
houses front the sidewalk with gar- 
dens behind, as customary in French 
colonies; and the policeman on the 
corner may address pedestrians in 
Spanish. 

Christiansted is the principal town. 
A squat red fortress with white trim, 
built by the Danes in 1734, still com- 
mands the harbor, looking like an 
oversized Christmas package. Scores 
of schooners and interisland freight 
boats unload at the quay, and carts 
piled high go rumbling off to dim 
shops. Sidewalks are shaded by over- 
hanging upper floors, supported by 
coral block and brick arches along the 
street line. Houses are painted in pas- 
tels, pink and yellow and green — col- 
ors which fade quickly in the sun to 
harmonize with weathered ancient 
walls. Open doors afford glimpses into 
patios brilliant with flowers. All is 
quiet and cool and unhurried, prob- 
ably changed little in appearance or 
feeling from the days when Alexander 
Hamilton clerked in a local store. 

BarnabuH, the 48-foot steel ketch 
I had chartered by mail, arrived on 
schedule. Built in Holland, Barnabus 
looked capable, comfortable, sea- 
kindly— and slow. She was. “We 


never has to reef,’’ boasted Captain 
Ronnie as I came aboard, a sure in- 
dication of a vessel undercanvassed 
for normal conditions. But Barnabus 
wasn’t racing, and I had left the men- 
tal stop watch firmly behind, buried 
in the snow with Fmislerre. 

Anchor up, Barnabus heeled to a 
glorious fresh easterly. It was a bril- 
liant day, with small white clouds 
scurrying overhead and each wavelet 
reflecting myriad points of sunshine. 
We had a choice of a 35-mile sail 
across open ocean to the main group 
or a lazy night behind nearby Buck 
Island, five miles along the coast. Off- 
shore the white trade wind horses were 
kicking up their heels. Manana, I de- 
cided, and chose the low road in 
smooth water to a wide beach and 
snug anchorage behind an uninhabit- 
ed tropic isle complete with waving 
palms. Such are the joys of cruising 
Cruzan style. 

But next morning the high road 
beckoned. After an early swim — and 
what is a greater luxury while others 
shiver than to swim in warm clear 
water, so clear you can see the an- 
chor on the bottom below, so warm 
you stand on deck drying in the 
breeze? — the main was hoisted, and 
Barnabus ambled sedately around 
the fringing reef. 

Away from the lee the seas were 
long but without malice, gentle roll- 
ers topped by crests which slapped 
softly at our ample flanks. The water 
was the deep purple blue of the 
abyss, for not far offshore were 
depths exceeding 2,000 fathoms, over 
two miles. Trade-wind clouds ringed 
the horizon but never seemed to come 
overhead. Flying fish skittered away. 
Patches of brown sargasso weed drift- 
ed past, and around them dolphin 
darted. 

Our course was slightly east of 
north for Norman Island, at first in- 
distinguishable from others of the 
group. The wind was east-southeast, 
about 15 knots, making it an easy 
fetch. Occasionally Barnabus rolled 
her rail down almost to the water, 
while a smother of white foam boiled 
off to leeward. It was lovely, lazy 
sailing, and gradually the islands 
ahead lifted and separated, mean- 
while changing from the hazy blue of 
distance to bright patterns of green 
vegetation and brown rocks. 

Behind the point at the southwest 
corner of Norman lay a beautiful 
cove, shown on the chart as Priva- 
teer Bay. This made out into a long 


A GRAND BASIN 
OF ISLANDS 

To understand cruising the Virgins it is 
necessary to visualize the group from 
St. Thomas to Virgin Gorda. Two par- 
allel lines of islands extend almost east 
and we.st, forming the Sir FVancis Drake 
Channel, named for that intrepid Eliza- 
bethan sea predator when he proceeded 
through in 1585 to attack Hispaniola. In 
the words of the New Sailing Direction!^ 
for 1818, "Nature has so arranged the 
islands as to form a grand basin . . . 
wherein ships may lie at anchor, land- 
locked and sheltered from every wind.” 
Thus when the trade is blowing northeast, 
the water is smooth under the lee of Tor- 
tola; when it blows southeast, better con- 
ditions exist along the shores of the south- 
ern i.slands. This is not to say that during 
the heaviest weight of the trade winds 
the channel cannot get rough, but it is 
the sea of, say, Long Island Sound or 
Chesapeake Bay rather than the open 
0 cean. And distances between island.s are 
short and harbors plentiful. As Reed 
Chambers of Merposal III put it, "You 
could anchor in a different harbor every 
night for 30 nights and each would be 
perfect.” Further, in only a very few 
places — well charted— is pilotage made 
hazardous by hidden dangers, such as 
coral heads or reefs. In the Virgins, if 
you can’t see it, you aren’t likely to hit 
it, a welcome change from many areas. 


peninsula called Treasure Point, per- 
haps in recognition of the legend that 
in eaves near the tip a Spanish chest 
crammed with gold and jewels was 
found half a century ago. Beyond 
this point extended a snug anchor- 
age, The Bight. A long half-moon of 
white sand curved around water, 
which paled as it shoaled, w'hile above 
palms moved in the soft warm breeze. 
Two small yachts lay anchored close 
to the shore; another swung near the 
point, her crew spearfishing over coral 
clumps. 

It seemed almost a shame to leave 
this place after a short stay, but I had 
remembered a certain cove on Peter 
Island where I wanted to swim before 
dark. Typical of distances down here, 
the open water passage between the 
islands was two miles. Passing close 
along the shore of Peter Island we 
were tempted by another pair of an- 
chorages, Great and Little Harbor on 
the chart, before coming to Sprat Bay . 


62 
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This was it, a long-remembered dream 
of tropic perfection: multihued wa- 
ter, white sand beach, overhanging 
coconut palms — the works. And just 
offshore Dead Chest, a steep bleak 
island, the ideal place to leave a band 
of drunken pirates singing "Fifteen 
men on the dead man’s chest, yo- 
ho-ho and a bottle of rum!” Local 
legend has it that Blackboard ma- 
rooned part of a mutinous crew here, 
forming the inspiration for Robert 
Louis Stevenson’s famous Treasure 
Island chant. 

I HAD my swim here; then, with the 
light fading, Barnabus crept into 
the harbor of Road Town, on Tortola, 
passing in the channel a pair of spout- 
ing whales that were a match both in 
over-all length and beam. Road Town 
is the port of entry for the British 
part of the group, which includes the 
islands and cays north and east of a 
line curving around the windward side 


of St. John. Formalities consisted 
merely of surrendering a crew list, de- 
spite our fracture of regulations by 
stopping at Norman before officially 
entering British territory. 

Road Town was no longer familiar. 
In the ’30s, and even after the war, it 
had been a Liny settlement, orient- 
ed to the fields on the slopes above 
and to a fleet of fishing and cargo 
sloops. Now, by comparison, it was a 
bustling metropolis. At the head of 
the dock taxi drivers competed for 
attention — and I could not remem- 
ber an automobile of any sort on 
previous visits. Along the main street 
houses extended cheek by jowl, and 
on the outskirts of town were two 
hotels, one chic enough to harbor 
Noel Coward when he was a refugee 
from the curious during the height of 
the Jamaica tourist season. 

Next morning, as we sailed out, 
I saw that vessels were still being 
built under the palms in the ancient 


manner. In the warm light Road 
Town had the quality of an impres- 
sionist painting: cubes of houses, 
mostly white but some in soft pastels, 
with faded red corrugated iron roofs; 
and receding planes of brown hillsides 
patterned by intensely green trees 
and cloud shadows. 

Less than 10 miles away were the 
Baths of Virgin Gorda, beyond Salt 
Island, beyond Cooper, beyond Car- 
val Rock and Ginger and Fallen Je- 
rusalem. Slowly we tacked in long 
hitches. I dozed atop the deckhouse 
in the sun, considering the names on 
the ciiart, wondering why they had 
been given. 

Virgin Gorda, our destination, was 
easy: gorda means fat in Spanish, 
and the peak to the north made it a 
very obese island indeed. Carval was 
a rock which someone long ago prob- 
ably thought resembled a ship — 15th 
or 16th century nomenclature. Salt 

continued 
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VlllGIN ISLANDS continued 

Island had a central pond, perhaps 
where seawater entered to evaporate^ 
Cooper and Ginger were hard to 
guess, but as we neared Fallen Jeru- 
salem the derivation was apparent. 
Some strange freak of nature had 
created huge squarish boulders and 
rock pinnacles and then tossed them 
around to look like a ruined city. 

A similar formation rises dramati- 
cally at the southern end of Virgin 
Gorda. Enormous rocks, smoothly 
rounded as though by glacial action, 
were heaped on one corner of the 
curving beach. A triangular gap led 
to an inner cave, somewhat like the 
Blue Grotto at Capri except that the 
water was pale green over the hard 
sand bottom. These were the Baths, 
frequented by generations oj sailors, 
and so labeled on British admiralty 
charts. 

At the opposite end of Virgin 
Gorda fay Gorda Sound, almost land- 
encircled, fairly deep in the center, 
with clear water and scattered ledges 
in the shallows near shore. Claude, 
our cook from the French island of 
St. Barth^lemy, promised good spear- 
fishing. He also promised with the 
proceeds of the day’s sport to con- 
coct for us a luscious fish stew— “a 



THE AUTHOR brings a crawfish for the pot 
from the sandy bottom of Gorda Sound. 


kind of bouillabaisse we eats here.” 

In the water, with face mask and 
snorkel, it was clear that Claude was 
making no idle promises. But despite 
the appeal to the gourmet side of my 
nature, the hunter was stilled as I 
looked around me. Nothing in nature 
quite compares to a tropic reef. For 
a long while I hung with a curious 
weightlessness, occasionally kicking 
down, noting how the sand was ridged 
into tiny hills and valleys by the ac- 


tion of the sea, and the strange sema- 
phore of sea urchins tucked in rock 
crevices. Then a margate fish just 
right for the pot moved slowly over a' 
bright patch of open bottom, and my 
thoughts changed. I dived and missed. 
As I floated on the surface, reloading, 
a grouper swam from one coral head 
to another, going into a tiny cavern. 

I went down. Nothing. A fish can put 
on a better disappearing act than 
any Houdini. But on the third dive a 
handspan of mottled brownish skin 
showed for an instant. One for the 
pot. Add a crawfish whose feelers 
had poked from under the bottom 
coral ledge as I stalked the grouper. 
Enough— especially as I saw that 
Claude was towing a string of small- 
er fry. 

Back on Barnabus, sitting in the 
cockpit admiring the sunset through 
the liquid amber filter of another 
of the products of St. Croix, I watched 
Claude fashion his West Indian bouil- 
labaisse. It was a dish worth record- 
ing: Brown 2 sliced onions and 3 diced 
garlic cloves in 1 tablespoon butter 
and 1 tablespoon cooking oil; add H 
small can tomato sauce, a “touch” of 
curry powder, salt and pepper, and 
about 3 pounds of fish— including 
the heads— scaled and cleaned *but 
unboned, cut in chunks. Pour in hot 


ITEMS FOR A HAPPY CRUISE 


CHARTERING A YACHT: There are ve.s.sels available in both 
St. Croix and St. Thoma.s, but the latter fleet is much larger, 
thu.s offering greater selection of type and size. Also there is 
less danger of being wind-bound operating out of Charlotte 
Amalie as there is no long open water pas.sage to other har- 
bors. Generally speaking, most yachts are best suited to a 
maximum party of four, although some can squeeze aboard 
six. Prices range from $450 to $800 per week, usually plu.s a 
flat charge of $5 per person per day for food and drink- 
alcoholic and non-alcoholic, although a wine lover would un- 
doubtedly be expected to bring hi.s own. 

The charter fleet divides roughly into two categories: boats 
operated by the owner (sometimes with his wife as cook) and 
boats absentee-owned, with a West Indian crew. In the former 
group, as the owner is trying to build a business ba.sed on do- 
ing what he wants most to do, he is likely to try harder to 
please the guest, run an efficient ship and be generally agree- 
able. On the other hand, he will have his own way of doing 
things, tend to be one of the party and, naturally, assume 
command. The West Indian crew will be more inclined to let 
the charterer make the decisions. 

Information on the St. Thomas fleet may be had through 
Colonel or Mrs. Frew Henry, Blue Water Cruises, P.O. Box 
748 (cable addres.s: Blucru); or St. Thomas Charter Boat 
Association, St. Thomas, Virgin Islands. As Mrs. Henry puts 
it, “It is important for people writing down to tell something 


about themselves — age and, especially, inclinations: whether 
they really want to sail or will be content to sit in snug har- 
bors, whether they want to hit the hotels and native bars 
ashore or want solitude, whether they like spearfishing or troll- 
ing or any other special sport.” She also points out that to 
avoid misunderstanding the price of a telephone call is a good 
investment. 

TRANSPORTATION ASHORE: There are auto rental agencies 
in both St. Thomas and St. Croix. Presentation of a valid 
stateside license plus payment of $1 issuance fee entitles an 
American citizen to a temporary driving permit. St. Thomas 
offers Volkswagens, Fiats and shocking-pink surrey-fringed 
jeeps as well as conventional American cars. 

UNDERWATER EQUIPMENT: In St. Thomas everything is 
available from the simplest snorkel and flipper outfit to aqua- 
lungs and cameras, either on a purchase or rental basis. Claude 
Caron, father of the glamorous actress Leslie Caron, has a 
well-stocked store of American and European items at the 
usual low costs; the Virgin Islands Spearfishing School oper- 
ates daily expeditions; and Virgin Islands Pleasure Boats will 
introduce either beginners or experts to the fascinating under- 
water world. In St. Croix, aqua-lungs and related gear may 
be rented from Bill Miller in Christiansted and Kim Hurd in 
Frederiksted on the western end of the island. 
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water to cover and squee/.e in the 
juice of 2 limes. Cook covered until 
the flesh of the fish begins to flake 
from the bones. Lift out the fish onto 
warm plates and pour the liquid from 
the pot into separate bowls. The 
broth is served as a first course, al- 
though I recommend saving some to 
moisten the rice which accompanies 
the fish; it is rich, dark reddish-brown 
in color and very savory. The fish 
will be moist and perfect. A superb 
combination with a salad on the side, 
especially eaten in the cockpit under 
the stars after a day of sailing and 
swimming. 

Gorda Sound was my planned turn- 
ing point, as it is for most cruising 
the Virgins. Beyond lay only Ane- 
gada, a lonely flat island surrounded 
by a maze of coral reefs which look 
like barbed wire entanglements on a 
chart. Now Barnahus would be scud- 
ding off before the trade wind, the 
happiest time of tropic sailing. 

Leaving to port a group of rocks 
with the lovely names of Seal Dog, 
George Dog, Great Dog and West 
Dog, Barnabua rolled gently along 
outside Great Canianoe to round the 
west end of Guana Island. Still guard- 
ing the approach to the harbor was 
the rock formation from which the 
island takes its name, looking exactly 
like the outthrust head of a giant 
lizard. It had been 10 years since 1 
last dropped anchor in the inner cove, 
facing a beach of blindingly white 
sand. High above on the saddle of the 
hill was the manor house, built on the 
foundations of a Quaker plantation 
of two centuries ago; to the north 
it commanded a view of open blue 
ocean; to the south the pale blue and 
green water of the harbor, with Tor- 
tola beyond. 

Guana Island is a club, operated by 
Louis and Beth Bigelow, which may 
be entered on introduction by a mem- 
ber, but it is only one of a number 
of places where visitors may get away 
from it all for days or weeks on an 
outer island. Some of these same 
guesthouses are happy to have visit- 
ing yachtsmen come ashore for drinks 
or a meal to vary the shipboard rou- 
tine. While the Virgin Islands is a 
place where privacy still exists and 
miles of deserted beaches and unin- 
habited coves remain, during the past 
few years escapees from colder climes 
have found here their own ideal place 
to live, and many have provided 
guest facilities to supplement income. 

That same evening in Trellis Bay 



THE COOK proudly displays another item 
for his native Virgin Islands bouillabaisse. 


on Beef Island T found an example of 
amenities which now exist for visi- 
tors, unknown a decade ago when I 
sailed through the same waters in 
Carib. As Barnabus crept into the 
completely protected harbor an out- 
board-powered runabout left shore to 
indicate a mooring which we could 
use. Behind the dock was a boatyard 
complete with marine railway, and 
along the curve of the beach a row of 
cottages for rent. On a tiny cay in 
the center stood a pleasant small ho- 
tel with outdoor bar and dining room. 

F rom Trellis Bay there was a 
choice of sailing eastward along 
the Atlantic Ocean side of Tortola, 
passing inside Jost Van Dyke and 
cutting into Pillsbury Sound through 
the Windw'ard Passage; or beating 
the short distance around the wind- 
ward tip of Beef Island to run Sir 
Francis Drake Channel. Unhesitat- 
ingly I chose the latter. There is 
much ocean in the world, looking 
pretty much alike, but nothing to 
compare with Drake’s Channel. 

We rounded The Bluff; islands ex- 
tended in a semicircle from bow to 
stern on either hand, fair little islands 
in a shimmering sea, so closely spaced 
ahead there seemed no place for Bar- 
nahusi to go. Soon Road Town was on 
the starboard beam, and the gap be- 
tween Tortola and St. John became 
visible. The miles spun slowly astern 
while vistas of beach and palms slid 
past as though on an unwinding 
screen. With a warm sun, a cool trade 
wind, a fishing line trailing astern, 
harbors ahead, harbors astern, water 
over the side for swimming — what 


price now glory or gain, or the dis- 
tant metropolis? 

St. John, as we approached, re- 
vealed itself as a mountainous island 
with strongly etched valleys running 
down to the sea. On all sides many 
of these terminated in coves exactly 
right for the Cruzan crukser, a new 
delight around each headland. We 
poked into them, sampling beaches 
and spearfishing like connoisseurs 
tasting rare vintages, anchoring when 
and as we pleased. And perhaps one 
of the best things about St. John is 
that it is likely to remain in the fu- 
ture much as it is today. In 19.56 
Laurance Rockefeller turned over to 
the Secretary of the Interior the deed 
to approximately 5,000 of the island’s 
12,000 acres, and it has been set aside 
as a national park. More area will 
probably be added, and, meanwhile, 
visitors can be accommodated in a 
lovely hotel at Cancel Bay, once 
maintained as a rest center by the 
Danish West India Company. There 
are also guesthouses in Trunk and 
Cruz Bay, outside the limits of the 
park. 

Cruz Bay is a U.S. port of entry, 
complete with Government House, 
docks and a few shops, There is reg- 
ular launch service to Redhook Bay 
in St. Thomas, and automobiles may 
be hired for the trip to Cancel Bay 
and other points. 

We stayed around St. John until 
even Cruzan time ran out. So finally 
it was necessary to head out on our 
final passage across Pillsbury Sound, 
a spectacular body of water by any 
standards. Barnabus^ slid through a 
gap between Water Point and a small 
scrubby cay bearing the imposing 
name of Great St. James Island. The 
trade wind had continued moderate, 
and under us the water lay almost 
flat. Below the keel we caught 
glimpses of bottom, and ahead and 
off to starboard St. Thomas was re- 
flected, complete to cloud cover. 

St. Thomas through the centuries 
has been a goal of seafarers, perhaps 
in part because of the delights of the 
shore. The town of Charlotte Amalie 
faces the sea but runs up the moun- 
tainsides, perhaps symbolizing the 
sailor’s duality— love of the water but 
need for the land, with alternating 
desire to escape from each. Houses 
cover the slopes of three low hills 
— Government, Berg and French — 
which in the. old windjammer days 
were called Foretop, Maintop and 

continued 
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Barnabus swung to starboard when 
we were well into the embrace of the 
land, and I blinked with astonish- 
ment at the number and variety of 
the yachts moored in the marina at 
the head of Long Bay. Yacht Haven 
has not only become the center of 
the Virgin Islands charter fleet but 
serves as a base in the West Indies 
for many cruising vessels wintering 
far from their ice-bound home ports. 
Not only are all the other Virgin Is- 
lands easily accessible from St. Thom- 
as— unlike St. Croix, which during 
periods of heavy winds can be virtual- 
ly isolated from the rest of the group 
—but St. Thomas forms an ideal 
jumping-off place for the whole of 
the curving bow of the Windward and 
Leeward islands. 

Ashore. I found much new, much 
remembered from visits extending 
back nearly 20 years, but little essen- 
tially changed. The facilities of Yacht 
Haven included a swimming pool 
flanked by restaurant and bar, with 
efficiency apartments behind, all re- 
cent; but at venerable Hotel 1829 the 
planter’s punch tasted the same, and 
the view from Drake’s Seat, a thou- 
sand feet above the sea, was just as 
magnificent and almost as unclut- 
tered as on my first climb, before the 
beginning of the Virgin Islands boom 
— for such the present influx of visi- 
tors and residents must be considered, 
in part occasioned by the miracles 
of air transport, in part reflecting a 
changing economic and social philos- 
ophy, whereby having fun today is 
more important than building for 
tomorrow. From Drake’s Seat, where 
the old sea dog is supposed to have 
watched his fleet pass in review, 
Magens Bay and a magnificent vista 
of the Atlantic, patterned by islands, 
opened to the north; on the opposite 
side lay Charlotte Amalie harbor with 
the blue Caribbean beyond. At this 
height the trade wind blew strong, 
carrying a toucli of chill, but in con- 
trast the sun seemed even hotter. All 
timeless qualities, which will never 
change. Perhaps cement and chrome 
hotels will appear on more hillsides, 
and the streets of the towns will be- 
come more crowded, but for the 
countable future there will remain the 
secluded beaches and deserted coves. 
Thus my final impression of the Vir- 
gin Islands remained much as my 
first: everywhere contrast, in color 
and form and character. A place to 
visit, to sail, to live — all on Cruzan 
time, of course. emo 


VIRGIN ISL.4NDS eonlinucd 

Mizzentop. Some streets were too 
steep for ordinary paving and so be- 
came long flights of steps. 

As early as 17.55 Charlotte Amalie 
was declared a free port by the King 
of Denmark, and it soon became not 
only a center of legitimate trade for 
the West Indies but a rendezvous of 
privateers and, in the words of an old 
volume of sailing directions, ‘‘such 
traffic as the French, English, Dutch 
and Spaniards dare not carry on pub- 
licly in their own islands.” It was 
also a favorite haunt of the Brethren 
of the Coast, the buccaneers. Dom- 
inating the town from a bluff is Blue- 
beard’s Castle Hotel, where a pirate 
of that name is reputed to have main- 
tained a lookout tower, and on an- 
other eminence was once the strong- 
hold of Edward Teach, better known 
as Blackboard, one of the thorough- 
going rascals of history. He wore flow- 
ing whiskers done up in pigtails, 
through which slow-burning matches 
for setting off cannon were thrust; 
he traveled festooned with pistols, 
which sometimes during drinking 
bouts were suddenly fired in the direc- 
tion of his companions; and a favorite 
pastime was to create a version of 
Hell by battening down the hatches 
of his vessel, igniting sulphur and see- 
ing who could take it longest. 


The pirates are gone but Charlotte 
Amalie remains an open and broad- 
minded city. It is still a free port; no 
customs duties are levied on most in- 
coming merchandise and shops are 
stocked with the pick of the world at 
prices far below stateside levels. A 
conscious effort has been made to 
avoid the appearance of overt com- 
mercialism. Although St. Thomas is 
much more of a tourist island than St. 
Croix, with large modern hotels frank- 
ly oriented to the tripper and short- 
term visitor, it has not bartered away 
its charm. Much of the city remains 
a pleasant place to wander and dream, 
a blend of Old World and West Indian 
architecture and atmosphere. 

AS Barnabus sailed slowly into the 
harbor, our course was paralleled 
by a sloop from Tortola, deck piled 
high with produce, a goat tethered 
to the mainmast. The waterfront 
along Veterans Drive was lined by 
sailing craft, one of the last com- 
mercial sailing fleets in existence. 
Steady winds and low operating costs 
have managed to stave off the incur- 
sion of the diesel. Here the strong, 
sweet smell of rum in casks blends 
undisturbed with the rich aroma of 
coffee as cargoes are unloaded from 
all over the Caribbean, and dusky 
sailors sing as they add patches to 
crazy-quilt sails. 


WING AND WING on Sparkling waters, a Virgin Islands cruise boat heads back 
to St. Croix before fresh trade winds which blow steadily at almost any .season. 
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^ "First thing 1 did after I got my new 2 “dueling instructions were pretty spe- 
outhoard motor was to read the owner’s cific— 'marine white (unleaded) gasoline 

manual.” to prevent spark plug fouling.' " 



^ "Rack ashore. I looked at one of my 
car's plugs and saw quickly why the out- 
board people recommend 'unleaded' gas. 
The plug wa.s badly fouled." 


C "That's when I decided to switch to 
clear, white Amoco-Gas for the car, too. 
It's the world's only unleaded premium 
gasoline.” 


"Out on the water, this 'unleaded' busi- 
ness got me to thinking about my car. 
I'd been using a premium leaded gas.” 



American Oil Company 
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Get more knots per horsepower with 
Whirlwind’s newest . . . the Jupiter 20' 
Cabin Cruiser. Clean marine design 
knifes through the choppiest waters. 
Feather-light, steel-strong hull of one- 
piece molded mahogany planes at a 

WHIRLWIND’S GOT 

throttle’s nudge. Revel in wide beam 
stability, luxury liner space, construc- 
tion, fittings, and finishes that show the 
pride of honest craftsmanship. Mainte- 
nance? Not worth mentioning. The most 
boat afloat . . . just S2475 (Equipped). 

FREE CATALOG ... 22 boat Stardust 
fleet, starting at a down-to-earth S290. 
See your WHIRLWIND dealer or write ; 

Molded Products, Inc. 

300 YorK Rd., CocKeysvIlle 1, Md. 



NEW! Epoxy finished 
sportsters. Glass-smooth 
sportsmen's colors stay 
new through years of water 
and weather. 13', 14', 
and 16' models. 




guaranteed 15 years: Only $425! 


Meet the new aluminum runabout that caters to your every boating 
whim. Relaxing fishing. Exciting skiing. Family cruising. 7’he brawny 
Ronanza is designed to add to your enjoyment. It’s Starcraft con- 
structed for les.s down time, more fun time. And it is guaranteed in 
NEW writing for 15 years against puncture.s and popped rivets. See your 
Starcraft dealer for an eye-opening demonstration of this boat’s fine 
BONANZA performance, obvious versatility. 



WRITE FOR COMPLETE COLOR CATALOG 

STARCRAFT BOAT CO. Department SI-1 . Goshen, Indiana 
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Sailboat 

Results 


Following are 1959’s major 
class-boat champions and 
deep-water-race winners 


CLASS BOAT CHAMPIONS 

A Scow: Inland Lake.s YA Regatta, Min- 
neapolis: Ernst Schmidt, Lake Geneva, 
Wis. 

Atlantic: National, Cold Spring Harbor, 
N.Y.; Hoyt Perry Jr., Southport, Conn. 
Beetle Cat: National Junior, New Bed- 
ford, Maas.; Stanley Moore, Hyannis, 
Mass. 

Blanchard: Seattle Fleet Sea.snn, Seattle; 
Douglas L. Footh, Seattle. 

Blue Jay: Open Invitation, Babylon, 
N.Y.: Joe Neiner, Perth Amboy, N.J. 
Comet: International, Ithaca, N.Y.; John 
M. MacCausland, Drexel Hill, Pa. 
c Scow: Inland Lakes YA Regatta, Min- 
neapolis; William L. Wallen, Delavan 
Lake, Wis. 

Bragon: Internationa! Gold Cup, Copen- 
hagen; Walter Windeyer, Toronto. 

D Scow; Inland Lakes YA Regatta, Min- 
neapolis; W. C. Welch, Lake Harriet, 
Minn. 

E Scow: Inland Lakes YA Regatta, Min- 
neapolis; Harry Melges Jr., Lake Geneva, 
Wis. 

El Toro: National, Lake Merced, Calif.; 
Paul Collette, Hayward, Calif. 



MALLORY CUP was won by Harry Melges 
Jr., a scow sailor from Lake Geneva, Wis. 




Jet Power Pieturel 


Step up to the jet age. Get behind 
the wheel of a Buehler Turbocraft. Put the throttle 
down to the floor. Feel the instant surge of jet power 
. . . the instant acceleration. Make 180-degree turns 
in the boat’s own length. Cruise full bore in as little 
as three inches of water . . . over logs, sand bars and 
floating debris. Throw the boat in reverse at the 
push of a button. 

Put yourself in this jet power picture. This is the 


boat that has no propeller — you’re driven by more 
than 750 pounds of jet thrust. This is the boat that 
has no rudder — you steer by deflecting the jet 
stream. This is the Turbocraft— the safest, most 
versatile motor boat afloat! 

Go jet this year. Plan on piloting your own 
jet-propelled Buehler Turbocraft. See your local 
Turbocraft dealer or write directly to Turbocraft 
today for complete information. 




TURBOCRAFT DIVISION • INDIANA GEAR WORKS. INC. • 3119 ROOSEVELT AVENUE 


Jet Safety— with no propeller and no rudder, the 
Buehler furbocraft sets an entirely new standard 
of safety. There is nothing under the hull to be 
damaged or cause injury to swimmers and skiers. 


JetPerformance— instant acceleration, unparalleled 
maneuverability and the ability to plane in as little 
as three inches of water give the Buehler Turbocraft 
performance unequalled by any conventional boat. 


INDIANAPOLIS. INDIANA^ 

Jet Power— the Buehler Turbocrafl oper^ 
same principle as jet aircraft Water under high 
pressure is directed out the stern of the boat, pro- 
viding forward thrust similar to that of jet engines. 




For relaxed 
sailing-RCA 
Cruisephone 

Transistorized Radiotelephone 

Whether just to keep in touch with 
fishing mates or to get help in a real 
emergency, RCA Cruisephone is es- 
sential on any boat. Enjoy the security 
of continuous contact with U. S. Coast 
Guard Stations for storm and other 
vital sailing information ! Call any 
telephone exchange in the United 
States from your boat! Or shout 
"Mayday” when you’re in trouble 
and know that other boats in your 
vicinity will be alerted ! 

There’s the high-powered 65-watter 
illustrated above for extended cover- 
age; also a popular d5-watter. Both 
offer a bonus of broadcast radio enter- 
tainment as well. All aluminum con- 
struction for longer life; superb styling 
and finish; RCA dependable! 

Sve nCA’f! lii/e oj marine 

cleclroiiici> equipyneni at the lioal Shows 
from budgii priced deplh indicators 
and direction finders lo radar! Or 7cri!e 
for list of nearest lindiomarine Dealers. 
RCA, Dept. CC-S70. Building li-l, 
Camden. N. J. 



RADIO CORPORATION 
of AMERICA 

COMMUNICATIONS DIVISION 
CAMDEN, N.J. 
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ADAMS CUP winner for third time was 
Mrs. Allegra Knapp Mertz of Rye, N.Y. 


SAILBOAT RESULTS Continued 


Firefly: North American, Montreal; Har- 
old Brown, Boston. 

s.s Meter: National, Oyster Bay, N.Y.; 
Arthur Knapp Jr., Larchmont, N.Y. 
Fish: Stratford Shoal Race, EastchesLer 
Bay, N.H.; John S. Vansant, Hunting- 
ton Valley, Pa. 

Flying Dutchman: WOfld, WhltStable, 
England: Mario Capio, Italy. 

Hampton O-D: National, Annapolis, Md.; 
George Conrad, Norfolk, Va. 

Highlander: International, Perth Amboy, 
N.J.; Mark Bratton, Corpus Christi, 
Texas, 

International One-design: World, Hamil- 
ton, Bermuda; Herman Whiton, Oyster 
Bay, N.Y, 

International Flattie: World, Santa Bar- 
bara, Calif.; Austin Peoples, Lo.s Angeles. 
International 14 : International, Annapo- 
lis, Md.; George Moffat, Toms River, 
N.J. 

Jet 14: National, Beaehwood, N.Y.; Max 
Culpepper, Toms River, N.J. 

Jolly Boat: National, Weslhampton 
Beach, N.Y.; Dave Smith, Marblehead, 
Mass. 

CONTINUED 

SEARS CUP went to John Welch, skipper 
of the Hudson (Quebec) Yacht Club crew. 



outboard got a 



appGtitQ? 

Do you seem to spend more time 
filling than running? L.irger fuel tanks 
may give you more running time 

but they won’t cut your fuel bill. 
The high cost of “big” motors, coupled 
with their phenomena) operating 
costs, can strain the best-balanced 

family budget. In most cases, their 
extra power won’t impro%'e your boat's 


performance in proportion to 





The Golden Shark will plane a runabout 
at speeds to 42 mph . . . will pull up to 
three skiers easily. Yet, it runs an hour at 
full throttle on four gallons of fuel. Built-in 
fuel economizer lowers fuel consumption to 
three gallons per hour at cniising speeds 
In fact, you can run a pair of Golden Sharks 
on the fuel a single “big” motor requires. 

The Golden Shark is priced at $685* 
including electric starter; 25 amp. gener- 
ator; direct battery ignition; thermostatic 
cooling and fuel economizer. 

DEPT. 138 *E.0.8. factory; Less Propeller. 



Now the elbow grease is gone 
from boat care. With Nautolex 
vinyl on your decks, floors and 
cabin tops occasional mopping 
keeps your boat shipshape 
and ready to go. You can apply 
Nautolex yourself. Just cut to 
measurement with scissors 
and apply with special adhe- 
sive. Nautolex comes in a 
variety of patterns and colors. 
Look for it at your nearest 
boat dealer or write us today! 


See Nautolex Decking, 
Flooring and Cabin Top- 
ping at the New York 
National Boat Show, 
Space D-21-^2 and on 
the boats of such leading 
manufacturers as: 

Chris-Crafl Corp. 

Higgins Inc. 

Owens Yacht Co., Inc. 
Crosby Aeromarine Co., Inc. 

CrestUner 
Cruisers, Inc. 

Winner Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Thompson Bros. Boat Mfg. Co. 


Eliminate seasonal sanding, painting, varnishing... add beauty with 

- 8 - 

g p I "^^^9 amazing newvinyl surf acing material 

3 for decks, floors and cahin tops 

S U P P O R TE D V I N Y L ■ MARINE FABRICS 

A jT 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 

TEXTILEATHER DIVISION • TOLEDO 3, OHIO 


GENERAL 


SI'OHTS Ii.LUSTRATEo January 


I$00 


E5 
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1 JAN. 15 to 24 

W The Golden Anniversary of 
the World's Greatest Boot Show in the 

New York Coliseum 



HOURS; 

12 noon to 10:30 daily ■ , , 

except Sat.— 10:30 to 10:30 
Sun. 1:00 to 7:00. 

You'll see everything 
that’s new in the boating 
world — new boats and motors; 
new and exciting nautical 
gear and gadgets . . . 
don't miss it — bring the family! 

Admission $2.00 — Children 75^ l3X incl. 


OPENS 
JAN. 15 
6 P.M. 

NEW YORK ' ' 

COIISEUM 

COLUMBUS CIRCLE 

SUBWAYS — BUSSES TO DOOR 
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K-38: National, San Diego; Peggy Slater, 
San Diego. 

Lehman Dinghy: National, Newport 
Harbor, Calif.; John De Rosa, Newport 
Beach, Calif. 

Lightning: International, Detroit ; Herman 
Nickels, Fenton, Mich. 

Luders 16: International, Hamilton, Ber- 
muda; Cyril Cooper, Hamilton, Bermu- 
da. 

Moth: International, Miami; Ken Klare, 
Miami. 

National One-de&ign: World, Milwaukee; 
John Christian.son, Milwaukee. 



MORSs TROPHY WHS won by the Harvard 
University team, Bill Saltonstall, skipper. 


110 s International, San Diego: A1 Frost 
Jr., San Diego. 

PC: National, Newport Harbor, Calif.; 
Hilyard Morris Brown, West Los Ange- 
les. 

Pelican: National, Coconut Grove, Fla.; 
Frederick Merritt Jr., Coconut Grove, 
Fla. 

Penguin: International, Long Beach, 

Calif.; Jay Markham, Gardena, Calif. 
Raven: National, Cleveland; A1 Barto- 
letti, Detroit. 

Rebel: National, Vermilion, Ohio; Mrs. 
Bobbie Herndon, Springfield, 111. 

Rhodes Bantam: National, Skaneatcles, 
N.Y.; A. Nicholson, Skaneateles, N.Y. 
Sabot: National, Long Beach, Calif.; John 
Gilbert, San Diego. 

six>meter: North .American, Center Is- 
land, N.Y.; James C. Crang, Toronto. 
Snipe: World, I’brlo Alegre, Brazil; Paul 
Elvstrocm, Denmark. 

Snow Bird: National, Newport Beach, 
Calif. ; Cal Preston, Newport Beach, Calif, 
star: International, Newport Beach, Cal- 
if.; Lowell North, San Diego. 

Thistle: National, St. Petersburg, Fla.; 
Jerry Jenkins, Grosse Pointe, Mich. 
Turnabout: National Midget , Lake George, 
N.Y.; Michael Davies, Brookline, Mass. 

CONTINUED 



These boats and motors 
love water . . . 

. . . they're made with 
Reynolds Aluminum 


Aero-Craft 

Aqua Swan 

Arkansas Traveller 

Barracuda 

Blue Star 

Buddy Boy 

Cadillac 

Cherokee 

Crestllner 

Delhi Boats 

DuraCraft 

Ouratech 

FeatherCraft 

Freeland 

Glidercraft 

Grumman 

Lone Star 

Lundcraft 


Meyers Sabre Craft 

Mitchell Boat 

Naden Quality Line 

Nelson Boats 

Orlando Clipper 

Pioneer 

Polar Craft 

Resorter 

Rich Line 

Seamaid 

Sea Nymph 

Smith Craft 

Sports-Kraft 

Starcratt 

Texas Maid 

Trailorboat 

Vio Holda 


Outboard Motors 

Buccaneer Mercury 

Evinrude Scott 

Johnson West Bend 





ALUMINUM LOVES WATER. ANY WATER! 

An aluminum boat won’t waterlog, rot, or rust, even in salt water 


There's a marker buoy in the Gulf of 
Mexico that hasn't been out of the water 
in 6 years, and it's still in fine shape. 
It's made of Reynolds Aluminum, the 
same aluminum you’ll find in all 
leading makes of boats and outboard 
motors. 

And aluminum’s seaworthiness really 
pays off for the boat owner. It means that 
an aluminum boat or motor can’t water- 
log, rust, or rot — in the saltiest sea 
water, the most brackish fresh water. It 
means you never have to scrape, sand. 


caulk or paint an aluminum boat for 
protection. An occasional washing down 
is all the upkeep it needs. 

An aluminum boat is a lot lighter- 
model for mode! — than a wood or plastic 
boat, yet it can take a real pounding 
from rocky beaches, sunken logs, or 
concrete piers. 

For the names of leading boat or out- 
board motor manufacturers who use this 
strong, lightweight Reynolds Aluminum, 
write Reynolds Metals Company, Box 
2346 NE, Richmond 18, Virginia. 



Wotch Raynolds TV shows— "ALL STAR GOLF", 
"ADVENTURES IN PARADISE" and 
“BOURBON STREET BEAT"— A6C-TV 


ALUMINUM BOATS FOR STYLE ... STRENGTH ... DURABILITY 
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SAILBOAT RESULTS eonlhiued 


one 
at a 
time... 



IMPORTED SWISS CHOCOLATE 

Boxes in any variety from 55c to $19.50. Bars in 20 
varieties from lOc to $1 .65 (prices Siightly higher on West coast> 

IMPORTED BY; CRESCA CO., INC.. 825 EAST IdOth ST., NEW YORK 54. 
Write us for narne of the Linrtt store nearest you. 

W«st Coast Dist. Candy Specialties Inc., 1104 E. Washington Blvd., Los Angeles 31, Cal. 
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210 : National, Cohasset, Mass.; Edwin A. 
Hills, Hingham, Ma.s.s. 

Wood Pussy: National, Fair Haven, N.J.; 
Borden Hance, Navesink, N.J. 

Y-Fiyeri National, Lake Allatoona, Ga.; 
Bill Berry, Marietta, Ga. 

Zephyr: National, Clear Lake, Calif.; 
Larry Wright, Alameda, Calif. 


DEEP-WATER-RACE WINNERS 

Lipton Cop: .31 miles, Miami (SORC), 
Jan. 30-31, Tiopa, Bradley P. Noye.?, Mar- 
blehead, Mas-s. 

Miami-Nassau: 184 miles, Bahamas 

(SORC), Feb. 3-4; Rhubarb, Benjamin 
B. duPont, Essex, Conn. 

Nassau Cup; 35 miles, Bahamas (SORC), 
Feb. 7; Cuf Jack Marvin Brown, New 
York City. 

St. Petersburg-Havana: 284 miles, March 
14; Callooli, Jack Marvin Brown, New 
York City. 

Newport-Ensenada: 140 miles, May 8-9; 
CaroMsei, Ashley G. Brown, San Diego, 
storm Trysail: L.I. Sound, 200 miles, May 
30; Memory, Robert N. Bavier Jr., Noro- 
ton. Conn. 

Swiftsure Lightship; 136 miles, Puget 
Sound, May 29-31; Rebel, A. Douglas 
Sherwood, Seattle. 

Mills Trophy: 75 miles, Toledo, June 20; 
Last Straic, C. H. Baker, Detroit. 

Annapoiis-Newport: 468 miles, June 20; 
Ca-per, II. Irving Pratt, Oyster Bay, N.Y. 
Los Angeles-Honolulu: 2,225 miles, July 
4; t^aln II, Peter Grant, Newport Beach, 
Calif. 

Marblehead-Halifax: 366 miles, July 12; 
Matjic Carpet, Peter Richmond, River- 
side, Conn. 

Chicago-Mackinac: 333 milcS, July 18; 
Feather II, W. G. Peacock, Chicago. 

Port Hwron-Mackinac: 235 milcS, Jtliy 25; 
Apache, Wilfred Gmeiner, Gro-sse Pointe, 
Mich. 

Portland-Monhcgan Island: 120 miles, 
Aug. 15-16; Pulan'iin, Thomas J. Watson 
.Jr., Greenwich, Conn. 

Rochester Race; 305 miles, Aug. 23; Mal- 
lard, Frank Shumway, Rochester. 
Stamford'Vineyerd: L.I. Sound, 231 
miles, Sept. 5; Storm, A. E. Luders Jr., 
Stamford, Conn. 

Tampa-Saresota: 50 miles, Scpt. 5; J/Offft 
II, Fred Guggenheimer, St. Petersburg. 
St. Petersburg-Clearwater: 40 miles, Sept. 
28; Osprey II, William Burchenal, Clear- 
water, Fla. 

Tampa-Fort Myers: 120 miles, Nov. 6; 
,1/offft II, Fred Guggenheimer, St. Peters- 
burg. 

Ahmanson Trophy: Newport Harbor, 
Calif.; Legend, Charles Ullman, Newport 
Beach, Calif. 

Whitney Trophy: Los Angeles; Diirloveuto, 
Don C. Chilcott, Los Angeles. 

Rumsey Trophy: San Diego; Amorila, 
Fred Liebhardt, San Diego. 



NOT EVEN THE BIRDS 

have as much experience flying to Florida as National’s jet flight crews. 
First with jets in the U.S. A., National flies more pure jets between the North and Florida than any other 
airline... has more jet experience by far. But it’s ideas as well as equipment that make an airline a leader. 
On the east coast, National was first with radar on every 4*engine flight to smooth your ride... first to 
reserve coach seats — because your comfort and convenience come first. National serves 15 states and 39 
cities on the Atlantic Seaboard, all Florida, Cuba, the Gulf Coast and Texas. Also through plane service 
from Florida to the West Coast and South America in cooperation with other leading airlines. 


NATION At LEADS IN IDEAS THAT BENEFIT YOU 
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No. 1 in POWER 

No. 1 in PERFORMANCE 

No. 1 in RELiABILITY 

No. 1 in FUEL ECONOMY 

No. 1 in ENGINEERiNG 

No. 1 in STYLiNG 

No. 1 in FEATURES 

No. 1 in SAFETY 

and No. 1 in SALES 


njBffcu/jv 


Featuring the World’s IVIost Powerful 
Family Outboard. ..80 hp 




See the 1960 
Mercury line... 

6 to 80 hp...at 
this sign of 
friendly service. 


Write for Free cotolog. 




How’s this for your new "second car”? 


Why miss what millions are enjoying . . . outboard boating on a 
budget! You can buy this new Owens Fiberglas® “17” Landau 
. . . plus a motor, plus a trailer to take your boat anywhere . . . 
for less than the cost of the new compact cars! 

And when you buy an Owens outboard boat, you buy Fiber- 
glas construction at its finest. Owens uses more fabric, layer 
by layer . . . builds more strength and thickness throughout 
hulls and decks . . . bonds all sections together for keeps. In 
competitive tests of speed and stamina, Owens Fiberglas 
boate have not only won more than their share . . . they’ve 
often been the only boats to finish! 

Just one of many Owens Fiberglas models is the new Landau 
above . . . with high-style hardtop that slides fore and aft. She 
seats 4 to 6, has extra beam and freeboard for a safer, drier 
ride. A honey to handle, a thrill to own! 



Only $30 a month! From $1,325, 

F.O.B. Tell City, Indiana. Ask your Owens dealer for 
low delivered price in your area. 

Prices and speciticaticins subject to change without notice. 


© 1960, Owens Yacht Co., Inc., Baltimore 22, Md. ... builders of 40 models of Yachts, Flagships, Sea Skiffs, Fiberglas Outboards ... and Flagship Marine Engines 



NEW OWENS ''35” EXPRESS VACHT-Leaves traditional 
cruisers years astern! Double-planked mahogany sides and 
bottom, leak decks and cockpit floor, bow pulpit, lull yacht 
railings. Two cabin plans, each sleeping 6. Incomparable 
performance with twin 200h.p. Flagship Marine V8 engines. 
$17,795 F.O.B. Baltimore. Trade and terms. 



NEW OWENS '‘25" FLAGSHIP®FAMILy CRUISER-Family- 
srse comforts, big-yacht styling and performance. Lunurious 
S-sleeper cabin. 6'!" headroom. Galley, dinette, full-height 
lavatory, by far the most light and ventilation in her class. 
Walkaiound decks, flush cockpit. 185 h.p. Flagship V8, 
hyd. reverse. $4,995 F.O.B. Baltimore. $98 a month. 



NEW OWENS '■29" SEA SKIFF SPORT FISHERMAN-Lap- 
slrake-plankcd hullsides and double-planked bottom, on 
estra-strong frames, lake any speed or sea in stride. Teak 
decks, huge flush cockpit floor. Every cabin comfort. Built- 
in tishwell. Outriggers, fishing chairs optional. Twin 200 
h.p. Flagship V8s. $11,995 F.O.B. Ballo. Trade, terms. 
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I6fl. f’ibtr CUi« CiMlom S/wJstnun (C.SP-)6C) 


You Get MORE with Arkansas Traveler! 



EXCLUSIVE! 
Fold-Hnwn lahirs 
wilh handy sloraga 
areas in CSI'-t6C. 


You'll spot lliis boat anywlipre for tlie proud 
way it steps out — for the sliccr l)cauly of its 
lines — for the deep comfort it provides its 
passengers. It represents a definite new stan- 
dard in boat (jiialily — and it is typical of the 
entire line of 1960 /Irltnnsas Truvvlcrs. 

You will drive any one of the new models 
with assurance that its style, its performance 
and its case of handling speak volumes for 
y'our judgment a.s the owner. Here arc boats 
beautifully made in aluminum and in fiber 
glass — today’s great marine materials. They 
give you the dcpenilahility of sound manu- 
facture, guided and eunlrolled by research 


and developinenl facilities that are uni<|uo in 
the boating field. In every particular, from 
basic design and staunch construction through 
fine appoinlniciils and sparkling style, you get 
more witli Arkansas Traveler. Go to your 
Arkansas Traveler dealer who will show you 
wliat we mean. 

FREE! Complete d<‘S(Tijiltnns, specifications 
an<l full color illustrations of tlie 20 great boats 
of the 1960 Arkansas Traveler line, holli alu- 
minum and fiber glass. Send fur your copy. 

SOUTHWEST MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
2074 East 14th Street, Little Rock, Arkansas 



^ 




plants ot: Adorns, Wis. , . . Amsterdam, N.Y. . . . Little Rock, Ark. 
In Conado; Traveler Manufocturing Co., Ltd., Peterboroogh, Onf. 


IS ft. Alaminum IMuxe Utility 


Fast, niggfd. fiiniiiy. sparklinf:! 
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NEW FROM GALE... 


1960’s power-packed line of 
“Go-Anywhere” outboard motors! 


ANYWHERE is your playground when you go 
outboarding. And there’s no finer way to GO 
than with a Gale outboard motor. Just look! 
Modern style stands out in sparkling colors. 
Superb engineering stands out in flashing per- 
formance. Precision design stands out in the 
smooth, quiet operating ease that makes any 
of the new ''Go-Anywhere” Gale outboards so 
satisfying to own. 

Take the mighty V SOVEREIGN. Never be- 
fore has balance met brawn in such a perfect 
power package. Or Gale’s Sovereign 35, the 
electric-starting beauty that outvalues any 
other outboard in its class. Or choose any of 
Gale’s stylish Buccaneer motors. ..35, 25, 15, 
5 or 3 hp . . . and get a value-packed outboard 


that delivers rugged reliability and durable 
long life. For every Gale outboard is "Tank- 
Tested” at the factory — your guarantee of 
dependable performance from the first easy 
start. No trouble. No strain. Just fun. 

All the new "Go-Anywhere” Gale outboards 
are on display at your dealer’s now. See them. 
Try them. Compare them. You’ll discover for 
yourself that no other motor gives you more 
in downright carefree boating pleasure. This 
year, skipper .. .make yours a Gale outboard 
and step ahead of the crowd. 

Find your Gale dealer in the "Yellow Pages” 
and see him this week. Or write for colorful 
free catalog to; Gale Products, Dept. 81 0, 
Galesburg, Illinois. 
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NEW! Gale's 5-point Tep-To-Bottom silencing makes 
this the quietest of big power outboards. 1) Powerhead 
floats on o cushion of rubber; 2} fiberglass covers trap 
sound; 3) shock absorbers isolate vibration; 4) exhaust is 
deep underwater; and 5) constant-contact spiral gears are 
super-quiet. 


NEW! Slim, trim "Torpedo" lower unit add 
boat’s performance. Geor end shaft assembly mou 
onti-friction beorings (like all ether thrust points 
beauty) for trouble-free long life. 


NEW! 60 hp, 4 cylinder V-block engine delivers big 
power thrust to plane the heaviest cruisers with no loss of 
lugging power. ..the bursting speed to pull o squad of 
skiers. Power impulses every 90‘ turn of the shaft deliver 
smoothness no other design can match. 


GALE PRODUCTS ^GALESBURG, ILLINOIS • DIVISION OF OUTBOARD MARINE CORPORATION 
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Symmetry and Speed . . . 
Meet the Mandalay 18 


THE FASTEST 


> IR/ 


SPECIFICATIONS: 

Seals 6: 1.0.3. 177"; beam. 67^<i"; draft, 
18': bottom and transom, 'h" 5-ply 
marina Mahozany-faced plywood; decks 
and sides keel, stem laminated 
Matiogany-ALL wood PENTA treated; 
fused 12 volt system; fastenings, 
non ferrous: tank, 25 gal.; engine bok, 
Vinyl-cavered. sound-msulsled, copper, 
water-cooled exhaust system; Monel shaft; 
rudder, strut manganese Bronte: 
hardware, chrome-plaled; engines. 

Gray. Chrysler, Dearborn, 125-240 h, p. 


HERE IS THE M.l N DALAY , the neicest achievement by Higgins, 
incorporating all the splendor and swagger of the fast Magnum, while 
reaching new horizons of beauty, new levels of comfort in motion. She's 
styled for the stripper who lathes pride in owning the finest, with 
speed, power and luxury unsurpassed in the runabout field. 

At first lool^. you’ll thrill to she eager elegance of her trim lines, two-tone 
upholstery matching her exterior hull colors, distinctive appointments 
and comfortable seating for six in the large, open cocI(pit. 


STANDARD EQUIPMENT; 

Combination Ign. -starter switch; complete 
marine instrument panel; nav. light; 
toot, hand throttle; windshield, custom, 
metal framed: step pads; electric horn; 
ensign, bow staffs; 70 amp. battery; 


PAINT: 

Exterior, choioe of two-tone blue-white, 
while-gold, or gold-black; striped, 
varnished decks: bottom, filler, 
copper paint. 


Then, slip behind the wheel, turn the i^^ey and feel the surge of power at 
your command, the maneuverability that's yours in the MANDALAY. 

With engine options up to a powcr-pacl{ed 210 h.p.. developing speeds to a 
sensational 40 m.p.h., you'll experience the fun of fast-action water 
sports, the quiet pride of possessing the finest . . . in the Higgins MANDALAY. 


Wrtte for complete details and she name of your nearest Higgins dealer. 



1960 SKAFARER FLEET 
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Anchors Aweigh for W 
Million Admirals 


T he rollicking postwar boating boom shows no 
signs of slackening its dizzy pace. Since 1947, the 
fir.st year of the bonanza, the number of recreational 
boats in use has nearly quadrupled. Nearly 40 million 
pleasure sailors took to the water in some 8 million boats 
last year and spent over $2 billion. The figures would 
be even more staggering if enough dock facilities had 
been available. Some 500,000 boatmen were on waiting 
lists for marina berths, and more than a million people 
who applied for mooring space were turned away. The 


National Association of Engine and Boat Manufactur- 
ers estimates that 2 million more boats would have been 
sold in 19.58 if there had been enough moorings to go 
around. It is on this optimistic note that New York’s 
National Motorboat Show, celebrating its 50th anniver- 
sary, will open on Jan. 15. For 10 days (through Jan. 
24), 411 exhibitors will display the newest boats (some 
of which are shown on these pages), motors and acces- 
sories, and the show expects to surpass last year’s rec- 
ord crowds (415,000) and record sales ($26,790,000). 



SMOOTH-RIDING TOMAHAWK SEA SHARK 18 FEATURES 48 SQUARE FEET OF OPEN REAR-DECK AREA AND STURDY FIBER-GLASS HULL 

CONTINUED 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED January II. /SCO 
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IfiMmuii i»Vv . . . 


with fiberglass 


sailboats by 

RAY GREENE 


PIONEER IN 10' VIXEN 

FIBERGLASS CONSTRUCTION 


RAY GREENE & CO. 

540 S. Byrne Rood, Toledo 9, Ohio 
See at the New York Boat Show 


NO SNOW 

IN 




NO GRiiNS Fits 

Stoy at Belmont Manor and play yeor- 
-round. Privote l8*hole Championship 
Golf Course . . . fabulous new Sapphire 
Pool . . . tennis . . . deep*water sailing, 
fishing, boating . . . fine French cuisine 
. . . darKing . . . entertainers nightly. 

Belnvont .A\xmor 

and CoTintry Club 

lEriESENTED lY: UONAID Hl(», Jl. t ASSOCIATES 
532 MADISON AVE., N. 1., N. V. MU 1-0123 


WASfllN6TON«(HI(A60«DEnOIT*MIAMI>ATlANTA>TOKOinO 



SURE 


[•FOOTED COMFORT 

most flexible, /^ / 

coolest 0 " ' — ^ 

deck. 

couft. campus. 


TOPSIDER^ 

7 Rubber Ave.. Naugatuck, Ct. 



f 
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TOBOGGANS 


Family and fun . . . 



LUXURIOUS K-.Sn yawl, built by 
Knutson Shipbuilding Corp., 
has solid-mahogany planking, 
full hfisdroom, six bunks, elec- 
tric refrigeration, 600 square 
feet of sail. Price: $24^900. 


SPACIOUS sleeping quarters for 
two are offered by the 23-foot 
Viking family cruising sloop. 
It has a round-bottomed, dou- 
ble-ended hull and a draft, of 
only two feet. Price: $3,295. 


FROLICSOME 18-foot Old Ti)wn 
canoe utilizes two sails, pad- 
dles easily and can even take 
a 3-hp. outboard motor. The 
lateen sails come as large as 75 
square feet apiece. Price : $22,5. 




SPoaiS ILLUSTBATKD January tt. 






A classic resort hotel right on the ocean, 
with cuisine and management in the 
Continental tradition. Private beach, pool, 
golf, tennis, water sports, nightly enter- 
tainment. Fully air-conditioned. 

Reginald G. Nefzger, Gen. Mgr. 

See your Travel Agent. 

William P. Wolfe Organization, 

U. S. Representative In principal cities. 


IT'S THE MAGNIFICENT NEW 

iARR/\,KGSMI 

OCHO RIOS, JAMAICA. W.l. 


Luxurious accommodations includ* 
ing beach-front lanais • Step-down 
Sitting Rooms • Sunken Grecian 
Baths • Huge Private Terraces 
Olympian Swimming Pool • Native 
enlerfainmenf; Dancing Nightly 
Tennis, Golf, Riding. 

COMPLETELV AIR-CONDITIONED 

J. H. iJoe) CUNMhGHAM. Managing Dnector 
For Biochure. Reservations and Inlorination. see your 
travel agent or contact ROBERT REID ASSOCIATE^ INC. 
6JD5lh Ave, N.i.. PL 7-24M - Clucago. Monlieal, Toronto 

LllUj lLITILglLiJILTTlLSIlsilSlfclOTlTsTlgi 


Speed and spray. . . 





LIVELY Merrimitn Trident sailboat i.«; 
liKhtweighc (150 pounds) and compact 
(II feet 8 inches Jong). Kick-up rudder 
and centerboard permit sailing right off 
beach. Complete with nylon sail: $389. 



SWIFT IT-foot Tiger Cat catamaran is 
built by the Pearson Corp. Twin hulls sire 
made of molded fiber-glass, and the spars, 
centerboards, rudders and tillers of alu- 
minum alloy. Price without sails: $1,795. 



Ocean Reef 


country club community in 
the Jloridn keys 

All tin* attributes of scclmlfrl island 
living in ibis ocean-to-bay communiiy 
just 5.5 minutes from Miami bv high- 
way! I’avi-d roads completed, utilities 
installed: spacious lots reasonably 
jrrieed with realistic re.slrictions. 
Hegulation golf course (one of Florida’s 
finest!), private beach, lag<i<m-(ionl, 
harbors and marina, boating on intra- 
coastal waters and ocean. Hotel and 
cottages, <iining room, shops. Paved 
airstrij) only minutes from Miami Iii- 
li-rnaiional -Virport. 

Invesiigati- this Shangri-f.a for retire- 
ineni and vacation living . . . today! 
Write for hrochurcs. 

OCEAN REEF, Box $, North Key largo, Florido 
Inn * Coltogei • Homes * Hemesites 
55 niiitutes .wit/t of Miami by highway— 
40 miles by hoai — 30 miles by air 
— airport with 2500' paved runway 


in Florida, 
the Finest in 

GOLF 

at the Famous 
Flagler System 
Hotels 

• IDEAL CLIMATE 

• GREENS AND FAIRWA 
TOP CONOITiON! 



THE BREAKERS 

directly on the ocean with beautiful 
18 hole golf course 
Palm Beach, Florida 
Frank W. Regan, Manager 

HOTEL PONCE de LEON 

with the famous championship 
Ponce de Leon Golf Course 
St. Augustine, Ftorida 
1. Kllbourne Hyde, Manager 

PONCE tie LEON MOTOR LOOSE 

directly adjacent to famous 
Ponce de Leon CoH Course 
St. Augustine, Florida 
William H. Summers, Manager 


In all Flagler System Hotels: Excellent 
Footf. Good Accommodations, Swimming, 
Dancing and Top Entertainment. 

OWNED AND OPERATED BY THE 

FLORIDA EAST COAST HOTEL COMPANY 

WILLIAM R. KENAN. JR.. President 
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Classy cruisers 



T. Performance 

2. Beauty 

3. Quality 


The Vagabond Gives All Three 



CARIBBEAN 

YACHT CHARTERS 


iCnlor e,-, 

Frew Henry 
48 

U. S. Virgin Islands 


built 

to a proud tradition. . . 


A tradition that makes you proud to say 
•’mine’s a Penn Yan!” 


For forty years, Penn Yan Boats have lead in 
beauty, style, long-life and sajety. Penn Vans 
have a reputation to uphold, not only for great 
boats in the past, but for building boats better 
every year. That’s why the 1960 Penn Vans are 
so outstanding, so worthy of the slogan “Beauty 
backed by scientific marine engineering.” 

FREE CATALOG describing complete 
line, including clinker-builts up to 
23 ft. and the new. BIG Cabin 
Cruisers. Write. Penn Yan Boats. 
Inc., 49 Street, Penn Yan, N. Y. 



RUGGED 40-FOOT LEEK SPORT FISHERMAN SLEEPS SEVEN, IS POWERED BY TWIN 


SPORTY FIBER-GLASS Tl 


FEATURES 






BOOTHS 


.greatest name in 
waterfront equipment 


FOR YOUR LAKE 
HOME, CAMP, 

RESORT 


You’ll be the envy of all your lokeland 
neighbors — with the permonent beauty, 
safety and water-fun convenience of 
STANDARD STEEL, America's finest ALL-STEEL 
Piers, Floating Docks and accessories! 
Available in sizes, shapes, designs for every 
need — ■ from simplest boat landings 
to truly modern "Patio-on-the-Lake" 
designs, marinas and large resort 
arrangements. Sectional construction 
simplifies installation. 


iSmerica't leading Producers of Waferfront Equipment 
Dept, I , 2B36 S. 16th St. * Milwaukee IS, Wisconsin 


At The 

NEW YORK BOAT SHOW 


See Our Complete Display — 
o D129 
o D141 



FRIENDS LIKE TOBOGGANING, TOO??? 


Why not share the best of it. , .and every other sport. . .with 

a year's gift subscription to SPORTS ILLUSTRATED. Lively 


... colorful ... rewarding ... it's easy to give and sure to 
please, 52 times a yeor. Price? . . . *7.50. 

To enter gift subscription orders just write; Dept. S-3412, 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED, 540 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 





Discover this spacious freedom 
. . . A powdery sand beach 3 
blocks long • olympic-sizc salt 
water pool (cabanas available 
at pool or Oceanside) » 4 pro- 
fessional tennis courts • putt- 
ing green • shuffleboard • bad- 
minton. Every day a different 
of fun, or do nothing 
you wish. Completely air 
conditioned and heated, 
___ Free TV in every room. 
Sumptuous cuisine. 

Modest rates. 

Contact Your Travel Agent or write 
Elliot S. Ryan . . . General Manager, 
Dept. S. Telephone JE 1-6011. 
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Where Good Sports 

Get Together 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 

Circulation 900,000 Weekly 


-K 



CAPE CORAL IS MYCHOICE!” 

sijs: BILL STERN, Dean el Ameritan jporlstesters 
“IT’S FLORIDA'S WATERFRONT WONDERLAND!” 


“It’s truly a Waterfront Wonderland, with everything 
you look to Florida for— and then some! It’s the 
community of tomorrow— ready TODAY— rich in 
Nature's generous gifts, made even more wonderful 
by inspired planning and lavish improvements. 
Story-book location — ideal climate — High, dry 
fertile land — Full-scale construction program — 
A social life you'll love — all adding up to Water- 
front Living at its best.” 



THE PERFECT HOMESITE... 
THE PERFECT COMMUNITY!’’ 


“You’ve never seen a parade of homes like Cape 
Coral's! Designed to take advantage of Florida's 
delightful year-round climate they invite the out- 
doors in, and give bright new golden meaning to 
every moment of your life. All sizes, too— from 
2 Bedroom, 1 Bath to 4 Bedroom. 3 Bath with 
swimming pool. Why not select your homesite in 
Cape Coral now — TODAY — and plan for a 
better tomorrow!” 

STOP WISHING.. START FISHING! 

% acre Homesites for as Utile 


ABSOLUTELY FREE 

Send no money, please 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE MEMBER 

lee Counlr end fl. Myers • Dcde Ceunly • lloride Slo1« 
...... MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY ! — 

■ Culf Guaranty Land & Title Co., Dept. 552 
t 1771 N. Tomioml Trail, Fort Myers, Florida 
; PTease rush my FREE copy of "The Cope Coral 
• Story" in full tolor. 

I Nome 

; Address 

Siote 





Fish and ski . . . 
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SMART Aluma Craft FDR 14-foot run- 
about comes with removable seats. Appa- 
ratus for steering is optional. Price: $595. 



JAUNTY 16-foot Larson Ali-American has 
fiber-glass hull an<l convertible top. En- 
gine choices range to 90 hp. Price: $1,195. 



STURDY l.5-foot Sting Ray Ski Boat, 
built by Custom Craft, has unusually ver- 
satile seating arrangement. Price: $S9o. 


SLEEK Glasspar G-3 Skiboat seats four, 
with rot)m for two sets of skis. Flotation 
sponsons give good .stability. Price: $695. 




She’s always satisfied most with 
a BRAND that’s made a NAME for itself! 



"I MADE IT. • . and 1 make sure (hat the best 
materials and workmanship go into any product 
with my name on it. Naturally, people blame 
me if my product is unsatisfactory, and they 
stop buying it. 1 can’t risk turning out any- 
thing that may be only ‘second-best.’ ” 


•'I SOLD IT ... recommended it because the 
name it has made for itself tells me it’s one of 
the best, most up-to-date products in its field. 
In fact, a good brand name is the best guarantee 
my customers can have when they buy. And 
for me, too ... 1 know they’ll buy it again.” 


"I BOUGHT IT... because it’s an advertised 
brand I can trust completely. I just won’t risk 
my family’s welfare on some product I don ’t 
know anything about — even when they say it’s 
‘just as good.’ I feel safer, somehow, when I 
stick to a brand I know I can depend on.” 


THE BRANUS YOU SEE ADVERTISED IN THIS MAGAZINE ARE NAMES YOU CAN TRU.ST! 

They stand firmly behind every product and claim they make. 

BRAND NAMES FOUNDATION, INC. • 437 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16. N. Y, 
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Heady hardtops . . . 



HANDSOME 21-POOT CENTURY CORONADO FEATURES LANDAU TOP THAT SLIDES FORE AND APT. PRICE: $6,245 



SPEEDY 14-FOOT WAGEMAKBH NANTUCKET HAS FIBER-GLASS BODY, OPTIONAL HARDTOP AND 45 HP. PRICE: $689 
FLASHY 17-FOOT OWENS FIBER-GLASS CRUISETTE SLEEPS TWO. HAS FLYING-BRIDGE WINDSHIELD. PRICE: $1,492 




19 HOLE The readers take over 


Sirs; 

Congratulations on the excellent anicle 
Ih Tide Too Good for Ducks? (SI, Dec. 
21). You arc doing an outstanding public 
service by focusing national attention on 
this deliberate and insidious plan to de- 
stroy the magnificent Tule Lake National 
Wildlife Refuge. 

Tule Lake and the adjacent Lower 
Klamath refuge are the waterfowl cross- 
roads of the Pacific flyway. It is incon- 
ceivable that lands so valuable for ducks 



Absolutely no mention is made of the 
fact that this has been one of the driest 
years in history in this area and that there 
is little water anywhere and none in many 


but to nature’s whim. I like to hunt as 
much as the next fellow and want to see 
the birds protected, too, but on this kind 
of argument let’s take a look at both 
sides before we make up our minds. 

E. Younger 

Alturas, Calif. 


• It was not an act of God that dried 
up Tule Lake but the diversion of 
water from the lake to irrigate farm 
land. It was indeed a dry summer, 
with the farmer competing with 
ducks and geese for water, but the 
farmers of the Tulelake Irrigation 
District have a contractual obliga- 
tion to maintain the water level of 
Tule.— ED. 


Sirs: 

Many Limes those of u.s who are active- 
ly engaged in the never-ending battle of 
preserving the magnificent runs of migra- 
tory fish into Idaho against the encroach- 
ment of power-producing projects feel 
that ours is the unheard cry in the wilder- 
ness. To anyone who has ever caught a 
steelhead nr bagged a Canadian honker 
any fight to preserve them is worth-while. 

James W. Givens 

Lewiston, Idaho 
Sirs: 

My husband and I came here to Tule 
as homesteaders in 1929. One of the rea- 
sons for our coming here was the ducks 
and geese. The refuge was not here when 
we came and Tule Lake was an up-and- 


down sump. Since then, chiefly at the ex- 
pense of the farmers, the lake is diked and 
fairly even in level. We have always been 
friends of the Fish and Wildlife people, 
and most of them cooperated wth the 

This year is a dry one— the • 
have ever seen. Why don’t you i 
that our rainfall has been almos 
this past year? Why don’t you s 
other lakes in this vicinity are at very low 
levels and that many reservoirs are dry? 
Klamath Lake — the source of our irriga- 
tion water— is unusually low. 

When the hunters arrived from Los An- 
geles and San Franci.sco at the opening 
of the hunting season the lake level was 
down a few inche.s. Our Tulelake Irriga- 
tion District manager had assumed that 
we would have some fall moisture to make 
the difference in the lake level. We have 
always had it heretofore. We had ab.so- 
rain, and there was, of course, 
Late in October water was 
L to Tule Lake from Upper 
. There had been many birds in 
the refuge, but the hunters were handi- 
capped by mud and the firing line was 
hard to reach. The howl comes not from 
local hunters but from the many who flock 


here from the citie.s— and did they howl! 

Now we have hud a little stormy weath- 
er and the ducks and geese are pouring 
in. Hunting is excellent. Bui the hunters 
who protested so furiously are not here. 

The sad part of this story is that the 
are being called unfair and in con- 
probably be less tolerant of 
the many hunters who have been allowed 
to hunt on our land. We, the farmers, feed 
thousands of birds, the main reason why 
they stop here. 

is not an autocrat. He is 
of TID. He has made some 
do not always agree with 
he deserves no such blasting as 
him. Some of our TID di- 
3ks, too. 

are becoming a real prob- 
lem. Hunters in trailer houses, accommo- 
dated by the Fish and Wildlife people 
with LoileW and tables, hunt and hunt and 
hunt. The local people, who have some 
work to do, cannot compete. 

Quail, pheasants and even two ducks 
were shot in my yard this year. A bullet 
hole in my den window proves it. Local 
hunters? Oh no! 

Dorothy Staunton 

Tulelake, Calif. 


I are giving I 
tors like duel 


Uniform Agreement for the Asiignment of a 
Playeri* Contract to or by a Major League Club 


YEAR-END ISSUE: ANOTHER 
DAY, ANOTHER DOLLAR 

Sirs: 

To an amateur collector of 
baseball memorabilia, your story 
The Babe Ruth Papers (SI, Dec. 
21) proved most interesting. Part 
of my collection is centered 
around the 1927 Yankees, includ- 
ing a check of Babe Ruth’s for 
$12,298.74, his salary for the 
month of July 1927. 

Here is a reproduction of the 
original transfer contract of Leo 
Durocher from Hartford of the 
Eastern League to the New York 
Yankees in 1925. This transfer 
for the sum of $7,500 in addition 
to being of interest to baseball 
historians is also documentary 
proof that a dollar went a long 
way in iho.se days. 

Richard W. Can.avan 
Westerly, R.I. 
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Pat on the Back 



DO CATERPILLARS SUFFER 
FROM ATHLETE’S FOOT ITCH? 


Can you imagine the pain if they did ? Figuring 
a dozen or so legs per caterpillar— that would 
be an awful lot of groaning. 

Fortunately, caterpillars have no vocal 
chords. And leading campephiles* claim the 
little creatures arc totally immune to athlete's 
fool. 

But since humans arc not. you’ll be glad to 
know a secret that lets you get rid of athlete's 
foot itch so fast you almost can't believe you 
had it. 

The .secret is a new kind of painless iodine** 
—world's greatest antiseptic, 'i'ou see. every- 
body knows iodine is best for infections, even 
athlete's foot— except that it burns tissue. 

But now scientists have made iodine com- 
pletely safe for you to use on even the most 
lender skin. And you can get this new painless 
iodine in a special kit called Lsodine Athlete’s 
Foot Treatment . . . with this medical com- 
bination that doctors recommend; 

Firs/, there's Isodine Liquid. This kills the 
infecting organism by contact. 

Second, there are Q-Tip® Swabs to let you 
apply the liquid efficiently and hygienically. 

Third, there's Medicated Powder to spray in 
socks and shoes and help prevent re-infection. 

If you use our kit conscientiously and as we 
direct, we guarantee you’ll never crawl like a 
caterpillar because you can’t get rid of that 
terrible athlete’s foot itch. 

In fact, the Isodine Athlete’s Foot Treat- 
ment Kit must get rid of your athlete’s foot — 
inusi prevent its return — or your money back. 
Only SI. 35 for all three— liquid, powder and 
swabs — in one convenient kit. 




ROSS McKENNEY 

‘Food for thought' 


The Maine guide, that taciturn out- 
doorsman of the trackless down-East 
woods, is a fast-vanishing type. He 
needed only a rifle and a knife to 
make the woods his home, and the 
sportsman he took into the wilderness 
was taught self-reliance and learned 
from him to appreciate simple things. 

At Dartmouth College in New 
Hampshire, Ross McKenney, one of 
the oldtime Maine guides, continues 
that honorable tradition. The college 


catalog lists him as in.structor of folk- 
lore and woodcraft. The college has 
called him “friend, teacher, builder 
of cabins and builder of men.” Under 
Ross McKenney a young Dartmouth 
undergraduate can learn to make a 
pair of snowshoes, to catch trout, to 
hunt deer, to build a log cabin, forge 
a knife, or construct a canoe. “The 
woods have everything you want,” 
says McKenney, “food for eating, 
food for thought and eternal peace.” 
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Gel more Genuine Pleasure 

from this Genuine Milwaukee Beer. 


BREWED IN THE GREAT TRADITION... 
ONLY BY MILLER . . . AND ONLY IN MILWAUKEE. 


©Miller Brewing Ce., Milwaukee, Wii. 




Unmatched in quality and value 


NEW 1960 


The umni,?takab]e look of smartness,. .the irresistible look of action., 
the assuring look of quality that only the world’s foremost boat builders 

can give you! Eighteen distinguished new models, from 17-ft. through 
66-ft.... boats with wonderful new sea wortliiness.. .nimble sports boats, 

and majestic cruisers and motor yachts. ..all eager to prove their 
perfoi-mance matches their appearance! Wide choice of power options 
features surging new' Chris-Craft V8’s and diesel marine engines! 
Your Chris-Craft dealer is anxious to give you the whole story, including 
details and low' monthly terms. See him uow or write for free literature 
CHRIS-CRAFT CORPORATION, POMPANO BEACH, FLORIDA 
World's Largest Builders of Motor Boats 


New21-ft. Continental 


'dream” in styling, power, perfonnance! 


New -tO-ft. Conqueror sleeps 8; twin engine options to 550-hp. 


1 8.ft. Continental scats six, gives speeds to 40 inph (§83 per month) , 


ft to right, ncw27-ft. Constellation ($139 per month), new 33-ft. Sport Fisherman ($333 per month), new o5-ft. Conslellaliiin, new 17-ft. Sportsman (S69permont; 



